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CHAPTER  1  :  PURPOSE  AND  PROCEDURES 


This  study  was  undertaken  to  (3ather  information  about  the  background 
and  capabilities  of  a  selected  sample  of  older  persons  living  on  the  Lower 
East  Side.    On  February  9,  I962  the  Committee  on  Aging  approved  the  proposal 
for  a  survey  which  was  suggested  by  Arthur  Garson,  Vice-Chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Aging  of  the  Community  Service  Society  of  New  York.    In  a  letter 
to  him  dated  June  26,  I962  John  C.  Leslie,  Chairman  of  the  Committee,  outlined 
the  aim  of  the  Lower  East  Side  Survey: 

Aim  of  the  survey  is  to  determine  the  extent  of  "semi- 
retired"  manpower  available  on  a  non-regular  basis  and 
to  assess  the  capacity  and  interest  of  this  group  in 
contributing  to  their  o\m  well-being  or  to  the  community. 

After  surveying  various  areas  where  community  agencies  were  serving 
an  older  age  population,  it  appeared  that  there  was  an  opportunity  on  the 
Lower  East  Side  to  develop  a  project  in  close  cooperation  with  some  of  the 
neighborhood  agencies.    Of  subsidiary  value  was  the  location  within  the  Lower 
East  Side  area  of  Tompkins  Square  House  built  by  the  Society  as  a  residence 
for  older  men  and  women. 

Because  of  his  deep  interest  in  the  subject,  Mr.  Garson  was  appointed 
chairman  of  the  newly-formed  Lower  East  Side  Project  Subcomrrittee  of  the  CSS 
Committee  on  Aging.    Serving  with  him  were  Mrs.  Jack  Gorlin,  Mrs.  Richard  E. 
McEvoy,  Mrs.  tlichardson  Pratt  and  Jack  B.  Collins. 

The  information  in  this  report  is  presented  in  the  hope  that  it  will 
serve  as  a  foundation  for  constructing  a  sound  action  program  that  will  have 
beneficial  consequences  for  the  old  people  and  for  the  Lower  East  Side  com- 
munity . 
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The  Interview  Schedule 

The  interview  schedule  was  designed  to  answer  questions  about  the 
capacities  and  interests  of  the  older  residents.    The  major  focus  was  the 
respondents'  present  employment  interest  and  their  employment  history.  A 
second  series  of  questions  was  framed  to  gather  data    on  their  participation 
in  voluntary  activities  and  the  extent  and  intensity  of  their  interest.  A 
third  series  of  questions  was  designed  to  elicit  data  on  the  respondents' 
health  and  social  well-being.    This  highly  structured  schedule  also  included 
a  section  where  the  interviewer  could  enter  certain  of  his  judgments  about  the 
respondents.    In  preparing  the  schedule,  use  was  made  of  the  previous  work  done 
by  the  following  researchers  and  their  teams:    Richard  A.  Cloward,  Mobilization 
for  Youth,  Inc.;  Bernard  Kutner,  Yeshiva  University;  Davida  Rabb,  Lenox  Hill 
Neighborhood  Association;  Gordon  Streib,  Cornell  University;  and  Leo  Srole, 
State  University  of  New  York  Downstate  Medical  Center. 

Leonard  Kogan  and  Harry  Posman  of  CSS  Institute  of  Welfare  Research 
and  Helen  Turner  of  the  New  York  State  Department  of  Mental  Hygiene  examined 
the  schedule  and  made  suggestions  while  it  was  in  preparation.    As  Director 
of  the  Institute  of  Welfare  Research,  Dr.  Kogan  had  final  authority  over  the 
schedule.    The  schedule  was  also  improved  by  the  suggestions  of  Jeannette 
Spiro,  New  York  University  Department  of  Nurse  Education;  Arthur  Cohn,  Florence 
Garfunl^el  and  Merl  Hokenstad  of  the  Lower  Eastside  Neighborhoods  Association; 
and  Lee  Wiggins  of  the  Columbia  University  School  of  Social  Work. 

After  the  results  of  fifteen  pretest  interviews  were  examined,  the 
schedule  underv;ent  further  revision.    The  schedule  was  planned  so  that  it 
could  be  completed  in  forty-five  minutes  to  an  hour,  and  this  goal  was 
achieved.    The  interview  did  not  tire  most  of  the  respondents.    Based  on  the 
judgment  of  the  interviewers,  only  one  out  of  every  10  respondents  seemed  to 
grow  tired  as  a  result  of  the  interview. 
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The  majority  of  the  respondents  seemed  to  enjoy  the  interview, 
although  it  is  clear  from  the  findings  that  a  sizable  proportion  did  not. 
From  the  interviewers'  judgments,  I76  or  70  per  cent  enjoyed  the  interview 
either  moderately  or  to  a  great  extent,  65  or  26  per  cent  of  the  respondents 
tolerated  it,  and  9  or  k  per  cent  resented  it.     (The  reasons  for  the  negative 
reactions  are  discussed  in  Chapter  5«) 

Not  all  of  the  findings  from  the  survey  are  presented  in  this  report. 
To  have  done  so  would  have  prolonged  its  preparation  for  at  least  several 
months;  however,  the  responses  to  all  of  the  items  in  the  schedule  have  heen 
coded  and  punched  onto  IBM  cards .    These  cards  are  available  in  the  Institute 
of  V/elfare  Research  so  that  the  data  can  he  retrieved. 

The  Survey  Operation 

The  most  difficult  task  of  the  survey  operation  was  to  obtain  respon- 
dents who  were  willing  to  be  interviewed.    Several  choices  for  locating  respon- 
dents were  considered.    The  one  that  seemed  to  offer  the  most  favorable 
possibilities  was  to  use  the  names  and  addresses  of  older  persons  who  had 
been  located  in  a  previous  survey  of  the  Lower  East  Side.    The  research  direc- 
tor of  that  project  generously  gave  the  Society  permission  to  use  these  data. 

The  method  used  to  select  respondents  in  the  previous  survey  was 
that  of  random  sampling  from  geographic  strata.    The  geographic  area  covered 
by  the  survey  included  the  following  five  health  areas:     63,  67,  76,  78,  80. 
(These  health  areas  contain  the  following  census  tracts:     2,  6,  8,  10,  10.1, 
12,  20,  22,  2k,  25,  26,  27,  28.)    The  street  boundaries  were  East  ikth  Street 
East  River  Drive^  Brooklyn  Bridge,  St.  James  Place,  Pearl  Street,  Park  Row, 
Chatham  Square,  Division  Street,  Canal  Street,  Rutgers  Street,  East  Broadway, 
Grand  Street,  Rivington  Street,  Clinton  Street  and  Avenue  B.    The  study  area 
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thus  occupied  a  large  portion  of  but  vas  not  coterminous  with  the  district 
traditionally  known  as  the  Lower  East  Side.-^ 

In  order  to  obtain  a  sample  the  survey  team  had  spent  several  weeks 
enumerating  the  33,932  residential  units  in  the  eastern  section  of  the  Lower 
East  Side.    The  previous  survey  had  enumerated  300  residents  whose  age  in 
1961  ranged  from  59  to  73.    Since  the  Lower  East  Side  survey  was  conducted 
in  the  fall  of  1962^  the  age  of  the  respondents  ranged  from  60  to  7^-  Gaining 
access  to  this  pool  of  older  persons  appeared  to  represent  a  tremendous  step 
forward.    Locating  a  representative  sample  of  older  persons  in  an  area  con- 
taining a  population  of  107,591  would  have  been  an  extremely  costly  procedure. 
Also,  aside  from  the  cost,  the  amount  of  time  needed  to  locate  a  representa- 
tive sample  of  older  persons  would  have  posed  a  serious  problem. 

There  were,  however,  two  major  disadvantages  to  the  use  of  this 
sample:    First,  the  survey  had  been  completed  eighteen  months  before  the  first 
interview  in  this  study  was  held  in  November,  I962.    Therefore,  it  was  antici- 
pated that  a  certain  percentage  of  the  300  respondents  who  had  been  located 
would  not  be  available  either  because  they  had  moved  from  the  area,  or  they  had 
died,  or  they  were  too  ill.    Second,  it  was  anticipated  that,  as  inevitably 
happens  in  any  survey  with  a  panel  of  respondents,  a  certain  percentage  who 
had  agreed  to  participate  in  the  earlier  survey  would  refuse  to  do  so  on  the 
second  occasion.    As  the  novelty  of  being  interviewed  wears  thin,  some  of  the 
once  cooperative  respondents  refuse  to  be  interviewed  again. 


1    All  subsequent  references  to  the  Lower  East  Side  in  this  report,  unless 
other\7ise  noted,  refer  only  to  the  eastern  portion  of  the  Lower  East  Side 
where  the  survey  took  place. 
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A  total  of  22  interviewers  were  used  in  the  survey  operation.  Twelve 
were  graduate  nurses  at  the  New  York  University  Department  of  Nurse  Education. 
The  nurses  received  course  credit  in  research  and  field  work  for  participating 
in  the  study.    They  were  trained  in  the  use  of  the  schedule  both  "before  and 
after  they  had    interviewed  a  respondent. 

The  nurses  were  responsible  for  devoting  one  morning  a  week  to  inter- 
viewing but  they  were  not  accountable  for  completing  a  specified  number  of 
interviews .    The  nurses  also  did  not  schedule  interviews  in  the  evening  because 
some  of  them  were  afraid  to  travel  unescorted  in  the  neighborhood  after  dark. 
As  a  result  their  productivity  was  not  uniform  and  it  soon  became  apparent 
that  the  sample  of  300  respondents  was  rapidly  being  consumed  without  result- 
ing in  a  significant  number  of  completed  interviews .    When  it  was  apparent 
that  the  nurses,  despite  their  sincere  efforts,  would  not  be  able  to  complete 
enough  interviews  to  allow  for  the  type  of  analysis  that  was  desired,  the 
Society  appropriated  money  to  hire  an  additional  nurse  and    9  school  teachers 
and  social  workers  to  act  as  interviewers .    The  interviewing  was  begun  in 
November  I962  and  completed  in  April  I963.    The  22  interviewers  successfully 
interviewed  250  respondents . 

Completed  Interviews 

The  findings  in  Table  I-l  show  the  disposition  of  the  300  respondents 
located  in  the  previous  survey.    The  sample  was  reduced  by  20  per  cent  essenti- 
ally because  it  was  eighteen  months  old.    During  that  period  52  persons  Aad 
died,  were  in  institutions,  or  had  moved  from  their  former  address.  An 
additional  8  losses  occurred  because  the  respondents  were  too  old  or  too  young 
to  be  included  in  this  survey,  or  they  spoke  a  foreign  language  in  which  the 
interviewer  could  not  converse.    Of  the  remaining  2k0  respondents,  129  or 
5^  per  cent  were  interviewed,  85  or  35  per  cent  refused  to  be  interviewed  and 
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26  or  11  per  cent  were  never  found  at  home.  After  a  correction  is  made  for 
the  losses,  the  non-participation  rate  for  this  survey  is  k-6  per  cent. 

TalDle  I-l:    Outcome  of  the  Initial  Survey  Operation 


Respondent  Losses  Number  Per  Cent 
Moved,  deceased,  wrong  age, 

institutionalized,  language  harrier  60  20 

Respondents  Remaining  2^0  100 

Completed  interviews  129  5^ 

Refusals  85  35 

Unreached  26  11 


The  rate  of  persons  who  refused  or  who  were  unreached  is  high  in 
comparison  with  other  surveys  of  metropolitan  sections .    In  national  opinion 
surveys  the  rate  of  non- participation  seems  to  hover  around  10  per  cent.  It 
is  known,  however,  that  rates  of  non -participation  tend  to  increase  with  the 
size  of  the  community.-^    In  one  city -wide  study  in  Detroit  the  rate  of  non- 
participation  was  19  per  cent;^    in  a  New  York  survey  of  older  adults  the 
non-participation  rate  was  25  per  cent,-^    and  in  another  in  New  York  the  rate 
was  3^  per  cent.^ 

In  the  previous  survey  through  which  the  sample  was  identified,  the 
non -participation  rate  was  21  per  cent  among  the  older  age  group  as  against  an 


1  Samuel  Stouffer,  Communism,  Conformity  and  Civil  Liberties,  Doubleday  &  Co., 
Inc.,  Garden  City,  1955,  pp.  2k-2'2kk, 

2  Arthur  W.  Komhauser,  Detroit  As  the  People  See  It,  Wayne  University  Press, 
Detroit,  1952,  p.  19^. 

3  Bernard  Kutner,  et.  al.,  Five  Hundred  Over  Sixty,  Russell  Sage  Foundation, 
New  York,  I956,  p.  2d9. 

k    Health  and  Medical  Care  in  New  York  City,  Committee  for  the  Special  Research 
Project  in  the  Health  Insurance  Plan  of  Greater  New  York,  New  York,  1957^ 
p.  211. 
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overall  refusal  rate  of  11  per  cent.    One  of  the  findings  in  that  survey  was 
that  refusal  to  be  interviewed  was  related  to  the  age  of  the  respondent.  Among 
persons  20  years  of  age  and  over  the  group  with  the  highest  rate  of  refusals 
were  those  aged  60  and  over;  2S  per  cent  of  them  refused  to  he  interviewed.  In 
the  present  survey  the  comparable  percentage  was  35 •    It  is  an  understatement 
to  say  that  in  the  survey  area  interviewers  were  not  always  welcomed  with  open 
arms.    Indeed,  one  knowledgeable  professional  worker  advised  the  study  director 
to  stay  out  of  one  area. 

Despite  the  special  problems  of  the  neighborhood  (discussed  in  Chap- 
ter 2)  and  the  proneness  of  older  persons  to  refuse  to  be  interviewed,  the 
conclusion  must  be  made  that  the  non-participation  rate  in  this  survey  is  high. 
In  attempting  to  account  for  the  high  rate  the  following  factors  seem  to  have 
been  important:    the  sponsoring  agency  was  not  well-known  in  the  neighborhood 
so  that  the  initial  entry  into  the  home  was  difficult;  the  novelty  of  being 
interviewed  had  worn  off  for  many  respondents  who  were  being  re -interviewed  and 
as  a  result  they  were  no  longer  interested  in  participating;  the  lack  of  con- 
trol over  the  working  conditions  and  the  productivity  of  unpaid  nurses  who 
acted  as  volunteers .    More  night  interviews  undoubtedly  would  have  resulted 
in  fewer  persons  who  were  unreached.    The  extent  of  the  difficulty  of  this 
operation  can  be  gauged  by  the  fact  that  over  550  calls  resulted  in  only 
129  completed  interviews.    In  other  words,  on  the  average  more  than  four  calls 
were  necessary  to  achieve  one  interview  with  a  pre -designated  respondent. 

Because  further  concentration  upon  the  uninterviewed  respondents  was 
not  expected  to  yield  a  sizable  increase  in  the  number  of  completed  interviews, 
a  decision  was  made  to  interview  additional  respondents  in  the  age  range  who 
lived  in  the  study  area.    New  respondents  were  located  with  the  help  of  the 
housing  managers  of  public  housing  projects  within  the  study  area.  They 
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supplied  names  and  addresses  of  older  tenants  who  became  a  new  group  of 
respondents  from  whom  interviews  were  sought.    In  addition,  respondents  who 
had  already  "been  interviewed  were  asked  to  provide  the  interviewers  with  the 
names  and  addresses  of  friends  and  acquaintances  who  might  "be  willing  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  study.    In  this  way  an  additional  121  completed  interviews 
were  obtained  so  that  the  total  number  of  interviews  available  for  analysis 
was  250. 

Comparison  of  the  Previous  Survey  and  the  Present  Survey 

Selected  demographic  data  are  available  for  the  300  respondents  who 
participated  in  the  previous  survey.    Thus,  it  is  possible  to  determine  that 
the  sex  distribution  of  the  older  adults  in  the  two  surveys  varies  by  only 
2  per  cent.    In  the  previous  survey  k'J  per  cent  of  the  sample  are  males.  In 
the  present  survey  ^5  per  cent  are  males .    A  deliberate  effort  was  made  to 
obtain  a  similarity  in  the  distribution  of  the  sexes  by  increasing  the  per- 
centage of  males  who  were  interviewed  among  the  substitute  group  of  respondents . 

The  largest  difference  between  the  two  surveys  is  found  in  the  age 
distribution.    The  males  and  females  in  the  present  survey  are  older  than 
those  in  the  previous  survey.    Approximately  one -half  of  the  men  and  one- 
third  of  the  women  in  the  present  survey  are  70  and  over.    In  the  previous 
survey  approximately  one -third  of  the  men  and  one -fourth  of  the  women  are 
70  and  over.    Comparison  of  the  data  in  the  present  survey  with  data  from  the 
U.  S.  Bureau  of  the  Census  confirms  the  over-representation  of  older  persons 
in  this  survey. 
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Table  1-2:    Age  of  Male  and  Female  Respondents 
Age  Present  Survey  Previous  Survey 


Male  Female  Male  Female 

years  l8  29  30  3^ 

65-69  years  30  39  36  k2 

lO'-jk  years  _53  _J2  3^  2k 

101  100  100  100 

(N=113)  (N=137)  (W=lJ+2)  (N=158) 


Younger  persons  are  more  active  than  older  persons  and,  therefore, 
they  are  less  readily  available  for  interviews,  particularly  since  most  of  the 
interviews  took  place  during  the  day,  when  the  former  are  likely  to  he  working 
or  shopping,  visiting  friends  or  out  tending  to  their  affairs.    Thus,  it  is  not 
surprising  to  find  that  there  is  a  sizable  difference  between  the  employment 
rates  in  the  two  surveys.    The  proportion  of  men  and  women  who  work  is  higher 
in  the  previous  survey  than  in  the  present  one. 


Table  1-3:    umployment  Status  of  Male  and  Female  Respondents 


Employment 

Present 

Survey 

Previous  Survey 

Status 

Male 

Female 

Male 

Female 

ii) 

(i) 

Employed 

27 

9 

36 

16 

Not  employed 

Ih 

91 

5k 

70 

Unknown 

0 

0 

11 

Ik 

101 

100 

101 

100 

(N=113) 

(N=137) 

(E=lk2) 

(N=158) 

The  distributions 

in  the  tvra  surveys. 

however,  are  quite 

similar 

with  respect  to 

sex,  marital 

status  and  race. 

The  statements  in  this  study  are  of  course  applicable  to  the  respon- 
dents who  participated  in  it.    Because  the  sample  is  somewhat  older  than  the 
population  from  which  it  was  drawn,  any  generalizations  about  the  sample  that 
are  applied  to  the  total  population  of  the  Lower  East  Side  should  make 
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corrections  when  age  is  a  factor.    For  example,  the  employment  figures  for 
the  sample  population  are  undoubtedly  lower  than  those  for  the  parent  popula- 
tion.   After  the  correction  is  made,,  the  findings  can  provide  the  basis  for 
developing  an  action  program  for  the  older  adults . 

The  findings  also  have  value  for  community  leaders  and  community 
planners  in  large  industrial  centers  with  an  older  adult  population  that,  for 
the  most  part,  is  poorly  educated,  foreign  bom  and  largely  unskilled.  These 
old  Lower  East  Siders  are  in  many  respects  typical  of  the  European  immigrants 
who  came  to  the  United  States  and  settled  in  industrial  centers  during  the 
first  1^  years  of  this  century  when  an  average  of  almost  one  million  immigrants 
were  entering  the  country  every  year.    Large  numbers  of  immigrants  with  charac- 
teristics similar  to  those  of  the  Lower  East  Siders  live  in  other  sections  of 
New  York  and  in  Pittsburgh,  Cleveland,  Detroit  and  Chicago,  to  name  only  a 
few  of  the  major  metropolitan  centers  in  the  country.    It  is  hoped  that  the 
findings  reported  in  this  study  may  prove  of  assistance  to  leaders  responsible 
for  planning  services  for  similar  groups  of  people. 
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CHAPTER  2 

THE  LOWER  EAST  SIDE  :  THE  NEIGHBORS  AND  THE  NEIGHBORHOOD 

The  New  York  metropolitan  region  covers  6,91^  square  miles  that 
spread  over  22  counties  in  three  states .    About  l6  million  people  live  in  the 
region  and  about  7  million  of  them  hold  jobs  there.    No  other  metropolitan 
region  approaches  New  York  in  population,  employment  or  wealth. 

City  planners  refer  to  a  small  segment  of  the  region  in  Manhattan 
as  the  "central  business  district.    This  miniscule  area  of  nine  and  one-third 
square  miles  with  its  familiar  skyline,  lying  between  the  lower  tip    of  the 

island  and  Central  Park           is  the  area  where  its  daytime  populations  are 

densest;  and  the  area  whose  activities  give  the  region  its  economic  preeminence 
in  the  nation." 

The  central  business  district  contains  about  37  per  cent  of  the  jobs 
in  the  region  and  it  has  about  ^35  times  as  many  jobs  per  square  mile  as  the 
rest  of  the  region.-^    At  the  heel  of  this  district  is  the  Lower  East  Side,  one 
of  the  oldest  residential  areas  of  New  York.    Few  signs  of  wealth  and  power 
are  to  be  seen  in  the  streets  and  avenues  of  the  Lower  East  Side .    Here  the 
visitor  can  observe  many  of  the  "invisible  poor"  identified  by  Michael  Har- 
rington and  Dwight  Macdonald.^    In  I96O  the  three  neighborhoods  with  the  low- 
est median  family  incomes  in  the  city  were  East  Harlem,  Central  Harlem  and 
Long  Island  City.    The  neighborhood  with  the  fourth  lowest  median  family 
income  {^k,119)  was  the  Lower  East  Side.^ 

1  Edgar  M.  Hoover  and  Raymond  Vernon,  Anatomy  of  a  Metropolis,  Doubleday  & 
Company,  Inc.,  Garden  City,  I962,  pp.  1-11. 

2  Michael  Harrington,  The  Other  America,  Macmillan  Company,  New  York,  I962; 
Dwight  Macdonald,  "Our  Invisible  Poor,"  The  New  Yorker,  Vol.  38,  January 
19,  1963. 

3  The  median  family  income  for  the  city  as  a  whole  was  $6,098.    Index  of  Social 
Problems ,  New  York  City  Youth  Board,  New  York,  I962,  M.  FI  2-3 •    The  source 
for  these  figures  is  the  I96O  U.  S.  Census.    The  median  income  cited  is 

for  the  traditional  Lower  East  Side  rather  than  for  the  study  area. 
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Although  the  Lower  East  Side  is  often  referred  to  as  a  neighborhood, 
its  population  is  larger  than  thax  of  nost  American  cities.    The  107,591  people 
who  live  in  the  study  area  are  approximately  equal  to  the  number  who  live  in 
Little  Rock,  Arkansas  or  Cambridge,  Massachusetts,  which  rank  as  the  117th  and 
ll8th  largest  cities  in  the  United  States. 

At  one  time  the  Lower  East  Side  was  the  home  of  two  generations  of 
immigrants  whose  children  achieved  great  success  in  many  different  fields. 
This  has  given  rise  to  a  legend.    The  appeal  of  their  ascent  from  a  pestilence- 
ridden  neighborhood  which,  near  the  turn  of  the  century,  was  compared  unfavor- 
ably with  the  slums  of  Hong  Kong  and  London,  to  the  silk-stocking  districts 
surrounding  Central  Park  has  contributed  to  the  celebrated  image  of  America 
as  the  land  of  opportunity. 

This  legend  is  not  a  myth  spun  without  reference  to  fact .  Some 
Lower  East  Siders  were  able  to  make  the  move  from  A^'enue  D  to  Park  Avenue. 
In  the  spring  of  I963  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune  carried  a  story  about  the 
newly  erected  Public  School  20,  which  is  located  at  Rivington  and  Forsyth. 
At  a  ceremony  in  the  Americana  Hotel  it  was  announced  that  sixty  famous 
alumni  would  be  memorialized  by  a  tablet  in  the  new  school.    Among  the  list 
of  alumni  were  composer  George  Gershwin  and  his  lyricist  brother  Ira,  Senator 
Jacob  :<:.  Javits,  movie -actor  Edward  G.  Robinson,  Tin  Pan  Alley  composer  Irv- 
ing Caesar,  Oscar-winner  I-ftini  Weisenfreund  (better  knoTO  as  Paul  Muni),  and 
author  Harry  Golden.    Other  alumni  of  local  importance  were  Charles  Silver, 
former  president  of  the  New  York  City  Board  of  Education,  Judge  Simon  Silver, 
Justices  Samuel  Silberman  and  Riilip  Simon,  and  vice-president  of  the  Shera- 
ton Corporation,  Irving  Sherbert.    This  list  does  not  represent  the  total 
roster  of  famous  Lower  East  Siders . 
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The  Educational  Alliance,  one  of  the  oldest  settlement  houses  in  the 
city,  is  proud  of  its  own  hall  of  fame.    Hiotographs  of  prominent  Lower  East 
Siders  who  were  members  of  the  Alliance  are  prominently  displayed  in  its  lobhy. 
Among  the  better-known  members  are  Peter  Blum,  Eddie  Cantor,  Morris  R.  Cohen, 
Stanley  Isaacs,  Lazarus  Joseph,  Anna  Kross,  Eugene  Lj'ons,  Joseph  Proskauer, 
Hillel  Silver,  David  Samoff  and  George  Sokolsky. 

For  the  social  worker  there  is  another  legend  that  attaches  to  the 
Lower  East  Side .    This  legend  was  created  by  social  reformers  who  used  the 
settlement  houses  and  neighborhood  centers  as  bases  from  which  to  launch  their 
campaigns  for  improving  the  conditions  of  the  residents .    They  were  in  the 
forefront  of  efforts  to  improve  housing  conditions  and  public  health  facilities 
and  they  worked  for  the  passage  of  child  welfare  legislation.    Such  pioneers 
as  Jacob  Riis,  Lillian  Wald  and  Florence  Kelley  helped  write  some  of  the  finest 
chapters  in  this  nation's  history  of  social  welfare. 

The  legacy  of  social  pioneering  still  remains.    The  men  and  women 
who  staff  the  health  and  welfare  agencies  located  on  the  Lower  East  Side  have 
a  willingness  and  a  positive  desire  to  improve  the  social  conditions  of  the 
residents.    This  spirit  is  evident  in  the  pioneering  Mobilization  for  Youth 
Program.    It  is  also  evident  in  the  carefully  planned  program  of  services 
available  at  Gouverneur  Hospital  where  an  attempt  is  being  made  to  improve 
the  medical  care  available  to  low-income  families.    It  is  evident,  too,  in  the 
leadership  provided  by  the  Grand  Street,  Henry  Street  and  University  Settle- 
ments.   The  Educational  Alliance  and  the  Lower  Eastside  Neighborhoods  Associ- 
ation are  especially  interested  in  augmenting  their  programs  in  behalf  of 
the  aged.    All  of  these  social  workers  and  social  institutions  are  anxious  to 
maintain  the  heritage  of  the  past  by  making  their  contribution  to  the  solu- 
tion of  current  welfare  problems . 
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The  focus  of  this  report  is  the  older  adult  resident.  The  neighbor- 
hood in  which  he  lives  has  an  impact  upon  his  behavior  and  his  sense  of  well- 
being.    After  describing  the  effect  of  delinquency  and  housing  and  ethnic 
change  upon  the  older  adults^  findings  are  presented  that  delineate  their 
demographic  characteristics . 

Housing  and  Ethnic  Change 

During  the  past  twenty-seven  years  over  115,000  apartments  have  been 
built  for  approximately  i^■60^000  residents  of  New  York  City  by  federal,  state 
and  local  governments.    Of  these  apartments  10,736  or  almost  10  per  cent  have 
been  built  within  the  study  area  which  contains  less  than  one  per  cent  of  the 
total  land  area  and  slightly  more  than  one  per  cent  of  the  total  population 
of  the  city.    In  1963  an  additional  3,086  apartments  for  an  estimated  10,065 
dwellers  were  under  construction  in  the  study  area. 

When  these  apartments  are  completed  there  will  be  a  total  of  thir- 
teen public  housing  projects  covering  I36  acres  of  the  study  area.    In  all 
there  will  be  a  total  of  13,822  apartments  in  public  housing  projects  that 
are  expected  to  accommodate  51,515  tenants.-^ 

These  figures  do  not  include  the  number  of  residents  or  apartments 
in  the  five  privately  owned  cooperative  housing  projects  located  in  the  area 
which  house  13,0^9  persons  in  ^,521  apartments.    All  told,  the  number  of  public 
and  private  apartments,  including  the  public  project  apartments  under  construc- 
tion, will  total  18,3^3  apartments  or  about  50  per  cent  of  the  housing  avail- 
able in  the  area.    The  number  of  persons  living  in  such  apartments  will  amount 
to  64,563  or  approximately  55  per  cent  of  the  population. 


1    Source:     Project  Statistics,  June  30,  I962,  New  York  City  Housing 
Authority,  New  York,  I962. 
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Once  the  governmental  agencies  decided  to  build  large  projects  they 
embarked  upon  a  course  that  had  important  consequences  for  its  residents .  In 
the  process  of  tearing  down  the  tenements  to  clear  sites  for  the  projects, 
families  and  proprietors  of  small  businesses  were  uprooted  from  their  homes 
and  stores .    Whatever  degree  of  neighborhood  integration  may  have  existed  was 
overturned  by  the  publicly-supported  bulldozers. 

The  informal  neighborhood  sources  of  support  available  to  the  resi- 
dents are  one  of  its  priceless  assets.    These  sources  cannot  be  replaced  as 
easily  as  they  are  torn  down.    When  the  new  apartments  are  ready  for  occupancy, 
all  of  the  tenants  and  businessmen  who  were  forced  to  leave  the  area  do  not 
return.    Often  the  new  residents  belong  to  different  ethnic  groups  and  the  old 
residents  living  in  the  undestroyed  buildings  may  experience  this  change  as  a 
new  pressure  for  them  to  move  away.    According  to  two  social  analysts  the 
"orthodox  Jews  remaining  and  the  resident  Italians  do  not  like  the  invasion 
into  their  old  neighborhood,  but  they  realize  that  they  are  powerless  to  stop 
it."-'-    Another  observer  reports  that  the  Slavic  community  in  the  Lower  East 
Side  is  disappearing.    The  Polish  community  registers  three  deaths  for  every 
birth,  for  the  young  couples  are  moving  away  and  the  new  Ukrainian  community 
has  moved  uptown. ^ 

The  changing  ethnic  composition  of  a  neighborhood  can  be  a  source 
of  stress  not  only  to  the  old  residents  but  also  to  the  new  residents.  The 
large  metropolitan  center  is  known  for  its  impersonality.    Instead  of  meeting 
the  newcomer  with  warmth  and  friendliness  his  neighbors  often  meet  him  with 
fear,  suspicion  and  resen-bment,  especially  if  his  coloring  or  his  religion 

1  Mike  Miller  and  Carl  Werthman,  "Public  Housing:  Tenants  and  Troubles," 
Dissent,  Vol.  VIII,  No.  3,  p.  284. 

2  The  Lower  East  Side  Story,  Mobilization  for  Youth,  Inc.,  New  York,  I962, 
(mimeo) . 


is  different.    The  newcomer  often  brings  different  attitudes  and  values  with 
him  that  mark  him  as  an  outsider.    Judged  by  the  standards  of  a  different  cul- 
ture his  innocent  pleasures  and  tastes  are  barbaric his  music  loud  and  fast, 
his  birth  rate  high,  his  language  foreign  and  his  parties  noisy. 

Table  II-l:    Ethnic  Groups  by  Health  Area-^ 
Manhattan  POPULATION 

Puerto  Rican 


Health  Area       Total       White       Negro       Other  Races         White,  Non -White 


63  15,922  13,480  2,210             232  5,539 

67  17,496  16,389  911             196  5,510 

76  34,192  28,724  5,034             434  10,178 

78  26,452  21,066  2,969         2,417  6,4l8 

80  13,529  11,560      1,815  154  4,170 


107,591  91,219  12,939  3,433  31,815 
(100^0)      (84.8)      (12.0)  (3.2)  (29.6) 


In  The  Golden  Spur,  Dawn  Powell  has  one  of  her  characters  comment  on 

the  unfriendly  spirit  of  the  neighborhood.    "You  could  live  on  the  East  Side 

all  your  life  and  still  be  a  stranger."    According  to  her  evaluation  the  area 

around  Tompkins  Square,  "for  all  its  many  nationalities  was  a  mean,  thin- 

2 

spirited  hostile  neighborhood. 

If  the  newcomer  is  not  welcomed  by  the  old  residents,  then  it  is 
readily  understandable  why  he  may  develop  animosity  toward  his  neighbors.  If 
he  is  rejected  and  finds  it  hard  to  gain  acceptance,  then  he  has  reason  to 
fall  back  upon  his  native  group  for  support  and  friendship.    If  he  finds  dis- 
crimination in  jobs,  if  he  finds  his  children  are  shunned  as  undesirable  play- 
mates, then  who  can  blame  him  if  he  sees  the  old-time  residents  as  enemies 
rather  than  neighbors? 

1  Indices  of  Social  Problems,  op.  cit . ,  P,  MEP2.    Source  of  the  figures  is 
the  i960  U.  S.  Census. 

2  Dawn  Powell,  The  Golden  Spur,  Viking  Press,  New  York,  I962,  pp.  77-78. 
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New  York  is  advertised  over  its  own  radio  station  as  the  city  where 
eight  million  people  live  in  peace  and  harmony.    America  takes  pride  in  calling 
itself  the  melting  pot  of  the  world.    It  might  he  more  accurate  to  say  that 
many  of  the  eight  million  New  Yorkers  live  in  uneasy  peace  and  sour  harmony. 
Recently  the  strains  in  our  society  have  grown  more  visihle.  Segregation, 
"built  on  an  underlying  basis  of  ethnicity  and  race,  have  long  existed  in  schools, 
housing  and  johs.    As  Nathan  Glazer  and  Daniel  Moynihan  point  out,  the  minority 
groups  in  New  York  have  not  melted.    The  newcomers  change  from  generation  to 
generation  hut  many  groups  continue  to  prefer  living  in  close  proximity  with 
others  like  themselves  who  share  their  habits  and  patterns  of  life."^ 

According  to  the  memories  of  many  writers  who  were  raised  there, 
strong  communal  feelings  were  once  developed  in  slum  neighborhoods.  Ernest 
Vanden  Haag  speculates  that  communal  feeling  may  have  been  derived  from  the 
ethnic  homogeneity  of  the  neighborhood.    Oftentimes  a  block  of  tenements  was 
peopled  with  residents  from  the  same  village  or  the  same  nation.    "They  shared 
the  same  culture,  the  same  past,  and  they  were  bound  together  by  their  common 
situation  with  respect  to  outside  society.    Today  the  slum  is  no  longer  homo- 
geneous . . .  The  population  is  recruited  from  the  poor,  the  old,  and  the  marginal 

of  a  great  variety  of  ethnic  and  cultural  groups .    They  have  in  common  nothing 
p 

but  poverty. 

A  high  degree  of  ethnic  change  in  an  area  where  a  large  number  of 
residents  live  close  to  both  sides  of  the  poverty  line  results  in  the  creation 
of  serious  problems .    Unfortunately  the  policy  to  build  housing  projects  with 

1  Nathan  Glazer  and  Daniel  Moynihan,  Beyond  the  Melting  Pot:    The  Negroes, 
Puerto  Ricans,  Jews,  and  Irish  of  New  York  City,  the  M.I.T.  Press  and 
Harvard  University  Press,  Cambridge,  19^3. 

2  Ernest  Vanden  Haag,  "Notes  on  New  York  Housing,"    Dissent,  Vol.  VIII,  No.  3^ 
p.  277. 
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occupancy  restricted  to  low-income  families  serves    to  institutionalize  this 
tendency  to  bring  together  large  islands  of  poverty  in  various  sections  of 
the  city;,  at  the  same  time  that  it  undermines  the  ethnic  homogeneity  of  the 
residents . 

The  new  Negro  and  Puerto  Rican  residents  are,  as  Oscar  Handlin 
observed,  part  of  a  migration  comparable  in  scope  to  that  of  the  Irish  and 
Germans  in  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century  and  to  that  of  the  Jews  and 
the  Italians  in  the  l890's  and  1900's.^    From  1925  to  1950  the  combined  Negro 
and  Puerto  Rican  population  in  the  metropolitan  region  increased  by  almost 
250  per  cent.    Today  the  percentage  of  whites  on  the  Lower  East  Side  excluding 
persons  of  Puerto  Rican  birth  or  parentage  is  estimated  at  60,119  or  56  per 
cent  of  the  population.^ 

The  percentage  of  Negroes  and  Puerto  Ricans  is  not  evenly  distributed 
throughout  the  area.    In  Census  Tracts  10.0  and  27>  which  contain  private 
middle-income  projects,  the  percentage  of  Negroes  and  Puerto  Ricans  is  less 
than  two  per  cent.    In  the  low-income  projects  of  LaGuardia  and  Riis  Houses, 
Puerto  Ricans  total  over  kO  per  cent  of  the  population.    The  largest  percentage 
of  Negro  residents  is  found  in  the  Wald,  Riis  and  Smith  Houses  where  they  con- 
stitute approximately  25  per  cent  of  the  residents.    It  is  estimated  that  more 
than  three -fourths  of  the  cooperative  owners  in  the  union-sponsored  housing 
developments  are  Jewish. 

On  the  basis  of  the  comments  older  adults  made  to  one  interviewer, 
they  do  not  seem  to  enjoy  living  in  close  proximity  with  neighbors  from 

1  Oscar  Handlin,  Tlie  Newcomers,  Harvard  University  Press,  Cambridge,  1959j 
pp.  51-52. 

2  Estimated  by  Community  Council  of  Greater  New  York,  Table  prepared 
June  8,  1962,  "Population  by  Community  and  by  Cultural  Group  for  Manhattan 
Borough,  New  York  City:  I960." 
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different  ethnic  groups.    The  attitudes  reported  here  were  made  by  Yiddish- 
speaking  respondents  to  a  Jewish  interviewer.    The  old  people  in  many  instances 
assumed  that  the  interviewer  shared  their  opinions  and  for  this  reason  they 
could  speak  freely.    One  man  who  lived  in  a  cooperative  apartment  house  that 
was  predominantly  Jewish  pointed  with  ohvious  pleasure  to  the  relative  geo- 
graphical isolation  of  his  "building  from  the  neighboring  low-income  projects . 

This  man  had  "been  the  proprietor  of  a  neighborhood  candy  store  before 
it  had  been  torn  down  to  make  room  for  a  new  public  housing  project.    Some  of 
his  young  customers  had  fought  with  knives  in  his  store,  others  had  tried  to 
steal  from  him  and  still  others,  who  were  drug  users  "on  the  nod/'  sat  there 
almost  lifeless.    This  man  had  worked  long  hours  at  his  store.    After  it  was 
sold  he  wished  to  continue  working  and  he  found  a  job  which  resulted  in  a  loss 
of  status  and  income.    Despite  these  losses,  he  seemed  happy  to  have  found  a 
way  out  of  a  difficult  situation. 

Many  of  the  older  Jewish  adults  do  not  trust  their  non-Jewish  neigh- 
bors.   The  Yiddish  words  that  identify  members  of  other  groups  —  shagitz, 
telaner,  schwartze  —  have  a  derogatory  connotation.    The  older  adult  expects 
no  kindness  from  those  he  terms  outsiders  and  when  it  is  accorded  to  him  he  is 
surprised  and  deeply  touched.    One  sick  73-year-old  man  with  a  bad  heart  had 
a  mild  attack  in  the  elevator  of  a  low-income  project.    He  was  amazed  when  two 
Negro  boys  of  elementary  school  age  who  were  riding  with  him  came  to  his  assist- 
ance.   He  expected  them  to  rob  him  when  he  took  sick.    Instead  they  helped  him 
up  from  the  floor  and  assisted  him  to  his  apartment.    Several  months  later 
this  old  man  was  still  amazed  at  this  act  of  mercy. 

A  few  old  men  in  the  survey  complained  that  the  young  Puerto  Ricans 
had  a  more  favorable  chance  of  finding  a  job  than  they  did.    They  saw  them- 
selves as  competing  for  jobs  with  the  young  Puerto  Ricans  and  they  felt. 
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perhaps  correctly,  that  a  choice  would  he  made  on  the  hasis  of  age  rather  than 
ethnicity.    Some  of  the  old  people  objected  to  the  noise  of  the  young  Puerto 
Rlcan  children  and  to  the  loud  Latin  rhythms  of  the  adults  and  their  late 
parties . 

The  old  people  in  the  area  seem  to  form  their  friendships  and  to 
engage  in  voluntary  activities  along  ethnic  lines .    The  church  and  synagogue 
are  important  social  centers  as  well  as  religious  institutions .    Mutual  aid 
societies  and  participation  in  golden  age  cluhs  also  are  associated  with  eth- 
nicity.   Many  of  the  old  residents  have  become  isolated  from  large  segments 
of  the  newly-emerging  community. 

The  complaints  of  old  persons  have  been  reported  here  without  criti- 
cal commentary.    The  lack  of  criticism,  however,  should  not  be  construed  as  an 
uncritical  acceptance  of  their  viewpoint.    Their  complaints  are  reported 
because  the  data  may  help  us  to  understand  the  effect  of  the  neighborhood  upon 
their  pattern  of  life.    On  the  whole,  living  on  the  Lower  East  Side  increases 
the  pressures  with  which  they  must  deal.    To  blame  them,  to  criticize  them, 
even  to  pity  them  does  not  alter  their  circumstances . 

Juvenile  Delinquency 

The  rate  of  juvenile  delinquency  in  a  neighborhood  is  an  important 
statistic  in  understanding  the  effect  of  the  neighborhood  upon  the  social  life 
of  its  residents,  particularly  the  social  life  of  its  older  adults. 

In  i960  the  rate  of  delinquency  on  the  traditional  Lower  East  Side 
was  63  per  1,000  youths  aged  7  "to  20,  a  high  rate  that  had  been  climbing 
rapidly.    In  1951  the  rate  had  been  29;,  so  that  in  a  decade  the  rate  had 
increased  by  II7  per  cent."^    Of  the  Jk  neighborhoods  in  New  York,  the  rate 


1    A  Proposal  for  the  Prevention  and  Control  of  Delinquency  by  Expanding 


Opportunities ,  Mobilization  for  Youth,  Inc.,  New  York,  1961,  pp.  16-17 . 
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for  the  Lower  East  Side  was  eleventh  highest.    In  Manhattan  the  only  neighbor- 
hoods with  higher  rates  were  Central  and  East  Harlem  and  Chelsea-Clinton."^ 
From  1951  "to  I96O  the  increase  in  the  rate  of  juvenile  delinquency  in  the  Lower 
East  Side  was  much  higher  than  in  either  Nevr  York  City  or  Manhattan. 

Many  Lower  East  Side  residents  believe  there  is  more  delinquency  in 
the  neighborhood  than  is  shown  by  the  official  statistics.    In  a  recent  survey 
of  the  Lower  East  Side,  almost  half  of  the  respondents  who  gave  some  estimate 
thought  that  upwards  of  30  per  cent  of  the  teenagers  in  the  neighborhood  were 
delinquent,  which  is  about  five  times  the  official  rate. 

The  difference  between  the  residents'  perception  of  delinquency  and 
the  official  rate  can  arise  from  two  different  sources .    Since  the  official 
rate  is  based  only  on  delinquent  acts  Imown  to  the  police  or  the  courts,  the 
number  of  youths  who  are  apprehended  may  be  much  lower  than  the  number  who  com- 
mit delinquent  acts.    As  a  result,  the  official  rate  is  not  a  completely  accurate 
indicator  of  the  extent  of  delinquency  among  neighborhood  youths . 

Another  source  of  error  may  be  the  tendency  of  the  residents  to  over- 
estimate the  extent  of  delinquency  in  the  neighborhood.    If  a  group  of  teenagers 
congregate  around  a  door  stoop  or  huddle  together  in  the  entrance  of  an  empty 
store  after  dark,  adults  are  likely  to  label  them  members  of  a  gang.  When 
adults  are  afraid  of  teenagers,  they  may  fail  to  differentiate  between  the 
actual  law-abiding  behavior  of  individual  teenagers  and  their  expectations  of 
lawlessness.    To  frightened  adults,  juvenile  delinquent  and  teenager  become 
synonyms . 


1    Shirley  Jenkins ,  Comparative  Recreation  Heeds  and  Services  in  New  York 
Neighborhoods,  community  Council  of  Greater  New  York,  New  York,  I963 . 
The  delinquency  rates  in  the  Jenkins  report  refer  to  the  combined 
eastern  and  western  portions  of  the  traditional  Lower  East  Side. 
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This  exagg,erated  fear  of  adult  residents  is  understandable.  Juvenile 
delinquency  in  its  most  lurid  forms  has  received  considerable  attention  from 
the  mass  media.    New  York  newspaper  readers  can  easily  recall  the  stories  or 
the  headlines  written  about  the  murder  of  Gene  Farmer  in  a  city  park^  the  mur- 
ders committed  by  the  "capeman"  on  a  West  Side  playground,  and  the  thrill- 
killing  of  an  old  man  in  Brookljoi.    All  of  these  crimes  were  committed  by 
teenagers,  with  little  or  no  provocation.    Teenage  violence,  perhaps  because 
of  its  seeming  irrationality  and  explosiveness,  attracts  large  audiences  for 
book  publishers,  newspapers  and  moviemakers."^ 

Reading  these  accounts  or  witnessing  them  in  dramatic  or  documentary 
form  further  adds  to  the  prominence  of  juvenile  delinquency  in  the  conscious- 
ness of  the  adult  resident.    Even  though  the  actual  number  of  assaults  and 
robberies  may  be  small  in  number,  their  effect  upon  the  residents  may  be  pro- 
found.   If  an  old  lady  has  been  attacked  or  if  she  knows  of  a  friend  or  neighbor 
who  has  suffered  that  fate,  she  has  all  the  more  reason  for  misjudging  the 
extent  of  juvenile  delinquency  in  the  neighborhood.    Furthermore,  stories  of 
attack  or  robbery  make  good  neighborhood  gossip.    The  victim  usually  gains  a 
certain  amount  of  emotional  relief  by  retelling  his  account  of  the  attack  and 
his  listeners  repeat  it  to  others  because  it  is  a  good  tongue -clucking  item. 
Like  consumer  dollars  pumped  into  an  economy,  good  stories  about  juvenile 
delinquency  are  subject  to  the  multiplier  effect. 

Older  adults  often  have  more  to  fear  from  delinquents  than  the  average 
citizen.    In  general  the  old  people  are  less  able  to  defend  themselves  from 
attack    than  vigorous  adults  in  the  prime  of  life;  their  grey  hair  and  unsteady 


1    Newspaper  accounts  dealing  specifically  with  juvenile  crimes  committed  on 
the  Lower  East  Side  have  been  noted  in  the  Mobilization  for  Youth  Proposal, 
op.  cit. 
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silhouettes  mark  them  as  potential  victims  for  youngsters  who  specialize  in 
attacking  the  defenseless  —  Bowery  hums  and  old  ladies.    Fear  of  assault  hy 
juveniles  or  adults  probably  makes  both  young  and  old  adults  afraid  to  open 
their  doors  to  strangers  like  the  survey  interviewers .    In  some  instances  the 
older  adults  refused  to  open  the  door  and  they  shouted  instructions  that  they 
did  not  want  to  be  disturbed.  (One  of  the  most  successful  interviewers  who 
worked  in  this  survey  developed  the  technique  of  backing  away  from  the  door 
after  it  was  opened  to  reassure  the  older  person  that  he  was  not  trying  to 
force  himself  into  the  apartment.) 

Several  older  adults  in  this  survey  volunteered  the  information  that 
they  were  afraid  to  leave  their  homes  in  the  evening.    One  couple  said  they 
would  not  risk  attending  programs  at  a  golden  age  center  that  took  place  after 
dark.    One  old  gentleman  locked  himself  in  his  room  every  night  and  refused  to 
open  his  door^  and  an  old  lady  reported  that  she  dropped  her  membership  in  a 
local  political  club  because  she  no  longer  felt  safe  participating  in  evening 
activities . 

The  older  person's  fear  of  adolescents  is  not  confined  to  his  direct 
dealings  with  youngsters .    It  radiates  to  other  areas  of  life  and  causes  the 
old  person  considerable  stress .    In  an  interview  with  a  widow  it  was  possible 
to  observe  how  her  fear  of  attack  pervaded  her  entire  life.    Although  in  the 
interview  no  specific  questions  were  asked  about  delinquency,  the  woman  had  a 
need  to  discuss  at  some  length  a  terrifying  incident  that  had  occurred  the 
previous  year.    Furthermore,  her  current  difficulties  were  attributable  to 
the  fear  that  followed  her  down  the  corridor  after  she  left  her  apartment  to 
perform  what  in  other  circumstances  would  have  been  the  relatively  simple  task 
of  disposing  of  a  bag  of  garbage. 
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Mrs.  Hilda  Menkes    is  a  rouiid-f aced,  plump,  Jewish  6l-year-old 
widow  who  lives  alone  in  a  public  housing  project.    After  inspecting 
the  interviewer  through  the  peep-hole  in  her  door,  Mrs .  Menkes  drew 
back  the  latch  and  welcomed  him  to  her  apartment.    She  had  agreed  to 
be  interviewed  and  an  appointment  had  been  arranged  by  telephone . 

Mrs.  Menkes  was  anxious  to  tallc  about  herself.    She  was  fright- 
ened, living  alone  in  the  apartment.    Living  in  a  project  was 
suitable  for  a  married  couple  or  a  family  with  children  but  not 
for  a  lone  woman.    Just  this  week  she  had  been  so  anxious  that  she 
had  thrown  into  the  incinerator  along  with  a  bag  of  garbage  her 
keys  and  her  purse  containing  $50.    She  had  taken  her  keys  with  her 
to  the  incinerator  because  the  project  police  had  advised  her  never 
to  leave  her  apartment  door  unlocked.    To  dispose  of  the  garbage 
she  had  to  leave  her  apartment,  lock  her  door,  walk  down  the  hall 
to  the  incinerator  bin,  dump  the  garbage,  return  again  and  unlock 
the  door. 

An  even  more  upsetting  event  had  occurred  the  previous  year  when 
she  had  been  robbed  and  beaten  by  two  adolescent  Puerto  Rican  boys . 
One  evening  when  she  was  returning  to  her  apartment  after  completing 
a  day  of  work,  one  of  the  youths,  who  was  no  taller  than  she,  put  his 
arm  around  her  and  said,  "I  feel  like  killing  you.    Give  me  your 
pocketbook." 

"You  want  to  kill  somebody,  go  home  and  kill  your  mother,"  she 
retorted-  "You  punk^  you  want  money,  go  work  for  it.    You  don't  get 
ray  pocketbook."    The  two  boys  threw  her  to  the  ground,  removed  her 
shoe  and  began  to  beat  her  over  the  head  with  the  heel.    She  screamed 
for  her  son,  Herb.    Mrs.  Menkes  interrupted  her  story  to  say,  "If 
he  didn't  hear  me  scream  in  the  Bronx,  he  must  have  been  dead." 

A  Puerto  Rican  girl  who  was  passing  by  heard  her  screams  and 
ran  over  to  help.    She  spoke  to  the  boys  in  Spanish  and  they  ran 
away.    Blood  flowed  from  a  cut  in  the  widow's  head.    Later  the 
wound  was  closed  with  eight  stitches .    The  girl  helped  her  rise  and 
together  they  began  to  search  for  the  shoe  the  boys  had  used  to  beat 
her.    A  Jewish  man  came  forth  and  said  the  boys  had  thrown  the  shoe 
into  the  street  a  short  distance  away.    He  had  witnessed  the  whole 
scene .    Mrs .  Menkes  demanded  to  know  why  he  had  not  tried  to  help 
her.    He  answered,  "I  wanted  to  see  what  would  happen."    With  scorn 
and  distaste,  Mrs.  Menkes  drew  a  careful  distinction  between  ortho- 
dox piety  and  service  to  humanity. 

Mrs.  Menkes  became  afraid  to  leave  the  house  at  night.  She 
stopped  going  to  the  movies,  attending  concerts  in  Central  Park,  and 
engaging  in  political  activities  at  the  local  Democratic  Club.  From 
her  blouse  she  fished  out  a  police  whistle  that  hung  from  a  string 
around  her  neck .    She  wore  it  at  all  times .    She  took  the  interviewer 
into  her  bedroom  so  that  he  could  see  posted  on  her  wall  a  notice 


1    The  name  is  fictitious. 
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with  the  telephone  number  of  the  police  so  that  she  could  call  them 
quickly  in  case  of  an  attack. 

"I  like  the  apartment  fine/'  said  Mrs.  Menkes,  "hut  I  can't 
enjoy  living  here.    When  they  turned  the  clock  back  last  week  (the 
return  to  Eastern  Standard  Time)  my  hands  began  to  shake.    I  got  so 
nervous  the  boss  asked  me  what  was  wrong.    If  I  run  out  of  food  in 
the  evening,  I  can't  go  out  to  shop.    Eighteen  months  I  lived  here 
and  I  never  sat  do^mstairs  on  a  bench.    When  I  told  the  police  what 
happened  they  said,   'Why  don't  you  carry  a  flashlight?'     I  said  'Why 
don't  you  ask  me  why  I  don't  get  married?'    Is  that  a  question?  You 
know  what  it's  like  living  here?    I'm  like  a  bird  in  a  gilded  cage." 

The  older  adults'  fear  of  attack  is  well-known  in  the  neighborhood. 
The  director  of  a  settlement  house  reported  that  many  older  adults  were  afraid 
to  attend  a  rally  in  support  of  Medicare  because  it  was  held  at  night.  The 
manager  of  Vladeck  Houses  has  given  specific  instructions  to  a  staff  of  17  hous- 
ing police  that  upon  request  they  are  to  escort  older  adults  to  their  apartments. 
In  Knickerbocker  Village  private  housing  police  patrol  the  project  with  the  help 
of  trained  dogs .    In  many  buildings  doors  are  equipped  with  peep-holes  so  that 
residents  can  inspect  doorbell  ringers  before  admitting  them  to  their  apartments. 

In  the  study  by  Elaine  Gumming  and  William  Henry  it  was  found  that  the 
number  of  persons  older  adults  see  and  the  number  of  social  roles  they  perform 
tend  in  general  to  decrease  with  age."''    Living  in  an  atmosphere  of  fear,  older 
adults  tend  to  restrict  their  level  of  social  interaction  even  more  than  they 
would  under  less  trying  circumstances. 

The  Older  Adult 

A  demographic  portrait  of  the  respondents  is  set  forth  in  this  sec- 
tion.   Frequency  distributions  for  a  number  of  variables  presented  in  Tables 
II-2,  II-3  and  11-^  provide  an  overall  impression  of  the  major  characteristics 
of  the  respondents. 


1    Elaine  Gumming  and  William  E.  Henry Growing  Old,  Basic  Books,  Inc.,  New 
York,  1961,  p.  l^-0. 
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Table  II  -  2.    Demographic  Characteristics  of  the  Study  Population 


Variable  Number  Per  Cent 
Sex 

Male  113  ^5 

Female  137  55 

Age 

^0-69  years  1^7  59 

70-7^  years  103  kl 

Marital  Status 

Single  17  7 

Married  lk2  57 

Widoved  70  28 

Divorced  or  Separated  21  8 

Ethnicity 

White  229  92 

Negro  k  2 

Puerto  Rican  15  6 

Unknown  2  1 

Nativity 

Eastern  Europe  119  ^8 

Middle  Europe  k6  I8 

USA  and  Canada  h2  17 

Caribbean  20  8 

Southeastern  Europe  I8  7 

Other  5  2 

Ability  to  Speak  English 

English  used  as  native  tongue  I86  7^ 

English  mostly  or  partly  used  kQ  I9 

Not  at  all  16  6 

Religion 

Jewish  154  62 

Roman  Catholic  65  26 

Protestant  22  9 

Greek  and  Russian  Orthodox  7  3 

Other  2  1 

Housing 

Public  housing  project  II8  kf 

Private  apartment  132  53 
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Table  II  -  3.    Socio-economic  Characteristics  of  the  Study  Population 


Variable  Number  Per  Cent 

V/eekly  Income 

$20  or  less  l8 

$21  -  ho  105  ^2 

khl  -  60  56  22 

$61  or  more  32  13 

Unknown  12  5 

Education 

Below  tenth  grade  2l6  86 

Tenth  grade  or  more  33  13 

Unknown  1  1 

Socio-economic  Status 

Low  10l|.  k2 

Moderately  low  92  37 

Moderately  high  or  high  5k  22 

Employment  Status  as  Reported 

Employed  worker  k2  17 

Unemployed  person  11  k 

Retiree  91  36 

Housekeeper  IO6  k2 

Public  Assistance  Status 

Recipient  of  public  assistance  35  1^ 

Non-recipient  of  public  assistance  209  8^ 

Unknown  6  2 

Number  of  Close  Friends 

None  65  26 

1-  3  ,91  36 
U  -  6  1+7  19 
7  or  more  kj  I9 

Number  of  Neighbors  Known  Well  Enough  to  Visit 

None  93  37 

1  k7  19 

2-  3  50  20 
k  or  more  50  20 
Vague  answer  10  k 
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Table  II  -  h.    Health  and  Stress  Characteristics  of  the  Study  Population 


Variable  Number  Per  Cent 

Health  Self -Rating 

Excellent  19  8 

Good  60  2k 

Fair  91  36 

Poor  or  Very  Poor  77  31 

Unknown  3  1 


Annual  Number  of  Doctor  Visits 

None  ll-7  19 

1  -  3  53  21 

k  -  6  kk  17 

7  or  more  102  kl 

Unknown  k  2 


Stress  Symptom  Index 


0-2  symptoms 
3-5  symptoms 
6  or  more  symptoms 


102 
70 
78 


in 

28 
31 
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Most  of  the  respondents  who  took  part  in  this  study  were  "bom  in  the 
1890 's  and  1900's.  They  range  in  age  from  60  to  7^  years.  Almost  60  per  cent 
of  the  respondents  are  in  their  sixties.  Ahout  55  per  cent  of  the  respondents 
are  women  and  about  ^5  per  cent  of  them  are  men. 

About  55  per  cent  of  the  respondents  or  slightly  more  than  half  of 
them  are  married.    Almost  30  per  cent  are  widowed  and  less  than  10  per  cent  are 
either  single,  divorced  or  separated.    Thus  9  out  of  every  10  persons  had  been 
married  at  some  point  in  their  lives .    Divorce  and  separation  are  relatively 
rare  occurrences  among  the  members  of  this  generation. 

Slightly  more  than  15  per  cent  of  the  respondents  were  bom  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada.    The  largest  group  of  immigrants  came  from  Europe. 
Almost  50  per  cent  of  the  old  people  were  bom  in  Eastern  Europe,  about  20  per 
cent  and  10  per  cent  were  bom  respectively  in  Middle  and  Southeastern  Europe. 
Less  than  10  per  cent  were  bom  in  the  Caribbean  Islands. 

Over  90  per  cent  of  the  respondents  are  non-Spanish-speaking  whites. 
Only  15  Puerto  Ricans  and  four  Negroes  took  part  in  the  survey.    These  numbers 
seem  particularly  small  because  of  the  sizable  percentages  of  Negroes  and  Puerto 
Ricans  living  in  New  York  and  the  Lower  East  Side;  these  groups  comprise 
respectively  30  and  12  per  cent  of  the  total  population  of  the  Lower  East  Side. 
Few  older  Puerto  Ricans  and  Negroes,  however,  live  in  this  area.    The  Puerto 
Rican  migration  is  a  recent  movement  and,  like  most  migrations,  it  is  being 
carried  out  primarily   by  young  adults .    The  settlement  of  Negroes  on  the  Lower 
East  Side  also  is  a  recent  movement  and  it  has  been  said  that  old  Negroes  pre- 
fer to  live  in  long-settled  Negro  communities  like  Harlem.    Three -fourths  of 
the  respondents  were  able  to  converse  entirely  in  English,  but  almost  20  per 
cent  had  to  rely  upon  another  language  in  addition  to  English.    The  interviews 
with  the  15  Puerto  Ricans  were  conducted  entirely  in  Spanish. 
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A  large  percentage  of  the  old  people  do  not  know  their  neighbors  well 
enough  to  visit  them.    Almost  kO  per  cent  said  they  were  not  close  enough  to  a 
single  neighbor  so  that  they  could  visit  him^  and  25  per  cent  said  they  had  no 
close  friends.    In  addition^  30  per  cent  of  those  answering  the  question  said 
they  do  not  like  neighbors  to  be  helpful  and  interested  in  them.    From  this 
brief  glimpse,  the  old  people  do  not  appear  to  be  well  integrated  with  their 
neighbors . 

The  largest  proportion  of  old  people  in  the  study  are  Jewish.  The 
Lower  East  Side  was  once  the  center  of  Jewish  life  in  New  York.  Although, 
today,  some  of  the  old  institutions  and  commercial  establishments  catering  to 
a  Jewish  population  still  remain  there,  many  Jewish  parents  with  young  children 
have  left  the  center  for  the  suburbs  and  greener  areas  of  the  city.    The  majority 
of  the  school  age  children  in  the  area  are  Negro  and  Puerto  Rican.    The  only 
high  concentration  of  young  Jewish  parents  is  found  in  the  privately  owned 
cooperative  housing  projects.    Because  of  the  changing  character  of  the  neigh- 
borhood, the  difference  in  generations  is  also  a  difference  in  ethnicity. 

It  is  common  knowledge  that  as  an  economic  group  old  people  have  low 
incomes.    They  make  up  a  large  segment  of  the  population  who,  along  with  Negroes, 
Puerto  Kicans  and  handicapped  persons,  live  in  what  Michael  Harrington  has 
termed  "The  Other  America."    In  this  study  60  per  cent  of  the  old  people  live 
on  weekly  incomes  of  $^+0  a  week  or  less.    One-third  of  those  with  low  income 
live  on  $20  a  week  or  less.    According  to  October  I962  prices,  researchers  at 
the  Budget  Standard  Service  of  the  Community  Council  of  Greater  New  York  esti- 
mated that  a  retired  elderly  couple  in  New  York  City  needed  $60.39  a  week  to 
maintain  a  "modest  but  adequate"  standard  of  living.    An  unemployed  elderly 
woman  living  alone  required  about  60  per  cent  of  that  figure  or  $38.38  a  week.-^ 

1    A  Family  Budget  Standard,  Community  Council  of  Greater  New  York,  New  York, 
1963,  pp.  58-60. 
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By  these  standards  most  of  the  old  persons  in  this  study  are  economically 
deprived.    One-half  of  them  said  they  needed  more  money  to  live  on.  Fourteen 
per  cent  are  receiving  public  assistance  grants  from  the  Department  of  Welfare. 

The  old  people  are  poorly  educated  "by  current  standards.    Most  Euro- 
pean governments  at  the  turn  of  the  century  did  not  have  compulsory  educational 
systems  and  for  women ,  in  particular,  education  was  almost  a  luxury.    One  out 
of  four  women  had  no  schooling  at  all  and  over  85  per  cent  of  the  old  people 
acquired  less  than  a  tenth  grade  education. 

Over  ^0  per  cent  of  the  respondents  occupy  the  lowest  socio-economic 
status. Thirty-seven  per  cent  are  in  the  moderately  low  socio-economic  status 
and  only  22  per  cent  are  in  the  moderately  higli  or  high  socio-economic  status . 

About  25  per  cent  of  the  old  people  are  considered  to  be  "in  the  labor 

force";  k2  persons  are  employed  either  full-time  or  part-time  and  11  are  "out 

of  work"  and  seeking  employment;  36  per  cent  are  retired  and  k-2  per  cent  are 
2 

keeping  house. 

A  wide  range  of  health  is  reported  by  the  old  people.    Under  10  per 
cent  report  their  health  is  excellent  and  25  per  cent  report  it  is  good. 
Roughly  35  per  cent  report  it  is  fair  and  30  per  cent  report  it  is  poor  or 
very  poor.    One  out  of  five  o.ld  people  did  not  visit  the  doctor  during  the  past 
year  and  one  out  of  five  visited  him  between  one  and  three  times;  three  out  of 

1  An  attempt  was  made  to  identify  the  socio-economic  status  of  the  old  people. 
Three  commonly-used  indicators  of  socio-economic  status  are  occupation, 
income  and  residence.    Housing  did  not  seem  to  be  a  good  indicator  to  use 

in  this  study  because  the  great  majority  of  apartments  on  the  Lower  East 
Side  are  in  either  low-rent  public  projects  or  in  old  law  tenements .  It 
also  seemed  questionable  to  use  income  as  an  indicator  because  retirement 
tends  to  reduce  the  range  of  income.    Therefore,  a  decision  was  made  to 
use  occupation  and  education  as  indicators  of  socio-economic  status  despite 
their  obvious  relationship  to  each  other. 

2  For  a  full  discussion  of  vocational  status  see  Chapters  3  and  k. 
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five  old  people  visited  the  doctor  four  times  or  nore  during  the  year.  Two- 
thirds  of  137  persons  with  one  or  more  chronic  illnesses  visit  the  doctor  at 
least  seven  times  a  year. 

In  general  the  old  people  suffer  from  an  average  of  about  four  of 
the  18  psycho-physical  symptoms"*"  ahout  which  they  were  questioned.    Forty  per 
cent  of  the  respondents  report  that  they  have  suffered  or  are  now  suffering 
from  none  or  a  few  symptoms,   (0-2);  28  per  cent  from  a  medium  number  of  symp- 
toms (3-5 )i  and  the  remainder  of  the  group  suffer  from  many  symptoms  (6  or 
more ) .    The  average  score  of  a  22-item  index  for  a  group  of  younger  New  York 
residents  aged  20-60  was  2.60  symptoms. 

The  modal  respondent  in  this  study  is  a  white ;  Europe  an -bom  immi- 
grant who  is  likely  to  be  married  if  he  is  a  male,  and  just  as  likely  to  be 
married  as  unmarried  if  a  female.    His  income  is  likely  to  be  less  than  $40  a 
week,  and  his  socio-economic  status  either  low  or  moderately  low,  but  he  is 
not  receiving  public  assistance .    Only  10  men  and  25  women  report  they  are 
receiving  such  assistance.    The  man  is  likely  to  be  retired  and  the  woman  a 
housekeeper.    The  dwelling  unit  is  likely  to  be  in  either  a  low-income  public 
housing  project  or  an  old-law  tenement.    The  person's  health  is  about  fair  and 
there  is  likely  to  be  some  chronic  illness  present.    The  average  old  person  is 
suffering  from  four  psycho-physical  stress  symptoms.    Despite  the  handicaps  of 
age,  low  income  and  education,  chronic  illness  and  a  neighborhood  in  which  he 
no    longer  fits  too  well,  he  is  managing  to  live  without  making  heavy  drains 
upon  the  resources  of  the  community. 


1  The  nature  of  these  symptoms  is  discussed  in  Chapter  k, 

2  Thomas  S.  Langner,  "A  Tv;enty-two  Item  Screening  Score  of  Psychiatric 
Symptoms  Indicating  Impairment,"    New  York  Hospital  and  Cornell  University 
Medical  College,  New  York,  n.d..  Table  III,  unpublished  report. 
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These    uprooted  European  peasants,  bowed  and  misshapen  by  a  lifetime 
of  toil  and  deprivation,  are  different  from  the  immigrants  of  a  later  genera- 
tion who  are  better  educated  city  folk.    Most  of  the  respondents  are  somewhat 
out  of  place  in  a  technological  civilization  that  requires  training  in  science 
and  human  affairs .    Yet  these  people  are  hardy  and  durable  for  they  have 
already  survived  two  world  wars,  a  major  economic  depression,  and  they  have 
survived  the  majority  of  persons  who  once  were  their  contemporaries . 
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CHAPTER  3 :     THE  FUNCTIONS  OF  WOBK  AND  EMPLOYMENT 

Since  this  report  is  concerned  with  work  and  employment,  it  is  worth- 
while examining  their  meaning  and  function  before  proceeding  to  discuss  the 
survey  findings . 

The  words,  "work"  and  "employment,"  are  often  used  interchangeably. 
One  definition  of  the  adjective  "working"  is  "engaged  actively  in  some  employ- 
ment."   A  definition  of  the  noun  "employment"  is  "the  work  upon  which  one  is 
or  may  he  engaged."''"    Despite  the  obvious  similarity,  it  may  be  useful  to 
attempt  to  explicate  the  meaning  of  these  words . 

"Work"  is  the  preferred  word  when  the  emphasis  is  on  the  activity 
itself,  without  any  implications  about  the  social  relationship  between  the 
worker  and  other  members  of  society.    VJork  is  performed  at  some  effort  to  the 
worker  who  has  a  serious  purpose  in  mind. 

Employment  is  the  preferred  word  when  the  emphasis  is  placed  upon 
-the  relationship  between  two  persons,  the  employer  and  the  employee,  with  the 
implication  that  the  product  of  the  services  of  the  employee  has  a  market  value. 
Evidence  that  there  is  some  validity  to  the  distinction  between  the  two  words 
is  drawn  from  the  fact  that  there  is  no  such  word  as  "workee"  that,  together 
with  worker,  corresponds  to  the  employer -employee  relationship. 

Another  difference  in  the  two  words  and  their  derivatives  is  the  high 
value  that  is  assigned  to  work  and  the  worker  rather  than  to  employment  and  the 
employee.  Freud^  for  example,  in  speaking  of  the  benefits  of  "physical  and 
intellectual  work"  notes : 

1  The  definitions  are  taken  from  Funk  and  Wagnall's  New  Standard  College 
Dictionary,  Funk  and  Wagnall,  New  York,  19^7* 

2  Action  without  special  aim  or  for  amusement  is  referred  to  as  play  rather 
than  work. 
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A  satisfaction  of  this  kind^  such  as  an  artist's  joy  in 
creating;  in  giving  his  phantasies  body,  or  a  scientist's 
in  solving  problems  or  discovering  truth,  has  a  special 
quality. .  .such  satisfactions  seem  "finer  and  higher."-'- 

Hannah  Arendt  also  uses  work  in  this  exalted  sense  when  she  makes  this  statement: 

. . .  active  and  speaking  men  need  the  help  of  homo  faber 
in  his  highest  capacity,  that  is  the  help  of  the  artist, 
of  poets  and  historiographers,  of  monument  builders  or 
writers,  because  without  them  the  only  product  of  their 
activity,  the  story  they  enact  and  tell,  would  not  survive. 


Some  workers,  then,  are  writers  or  architects  who  create  fine  and 
noble  "works"  that  provide  great  satisfaction  to  themselves  and  other  men. 
When  such  workers  are  thought  of  as  employees,  one  thinl^s  of  their  relation- 
ships with  patrons,  clients  or  corporation  executives.-^    Instead  of  concern 
with  the  nobility  of  man  and  his  works,  attention  is  focused  on  their  contrac- 
tial  relationship  and  the  economic  value  attached  to  their  products  or  services. 
The  terms  or  the  conditions  of  employment  gain  emphasis  rather  than  the  work 
itself.    If  these  distinctions  are  accepted,  then  different  functions  can  be 
assigned  to  work  and  employment.    Work  to  a  certain  extent  is  a  more  private 
relationship  than  employment;  it  concerns  the  worker  and  his  work  rather  than 
the  employer  and  the  employee .    It  seems  -proper  to  distinguish  between  the 
psychological  functions  of  work  that  are  beneficial  to  the  worker  and  the 
sociological  functions  of  work  that  may  be  shared  by  the  employee,  the 
employer,  the  consumer  public,  the  economy,  and  other  specific  units  of 
society. 


1  Sigmund  Freud,  Civilization  and  Its  Discontents,  W.  W.  Norton  and  Company, 
Inc.,  New  York,  1962,  p.  26. 

2  Hannah  Arendt,  The  Human  Condition,  Doubleday  and  Company,  Inc.,  Garden 
City,  1959,  p.  153. 

3  For  a  recent  discussion  of  the  rights  of  corporations  to  restrain  scien- 
tists from  making  use  of  their  past  work,  see  John  Brooks,  "Annals  of 
Business:    One  Free  Bite,"  The  New  Yorker,  January  11,  19^^,  pp.  37-6^. 
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The  scope  of  this  chapter^  however,  is  limited  to  examining  the  func- 
tions of  work  and  employment  for  the  older  person.    No  systematic  effort  is  made 
to  trace  the  benefits  and  disadvantages  of  continued  work  and  employment  for 
other  groups  or  social  institutions. 

The  distinction  between  work  and  employment  is  not  always  maintained 
in  this  study,  partly  to  conform  to  the  usual  interchangeable  usage  of  the 
terms  and  partly  because  to  do  so  would  be  difficult  since  in  many  instances 
the  worker  and  the  employee  are  indistinguishable  on  a  behavioral  level.  None- 
theless, it  is  important  to  recognize  at  appropriate  points  when  we  are  dealing 
with  work  and  when  we  are  dealing  with  employment . For  example,  men  perform 
certain  kinds  of  work  in  their  own  homes  without  pay,  but  they  would  be  ashamed 
to  perform  them  in  public  for  pay.    A  single  man  performs  the  necessary  house- 
hold chores  in  his  own  home  without  feeling  debased,  but  if  he  were  offered  a 
job  as  a  male  housemaid,  he  would  in  all  probability  feel  insulted  and  refuse 
the  offer.    Similarly,  a  grandfather  willingly  baby-sits  for  his  grandchildren 
but  he  is  unwilling  to  hire  himself  out  as  a  baby-sitter. 

\Jork.  is  a  central  activity  of  life.    Everyone  works  at  something 
regardless  of  v/hether  or  not  he  is  employed.    Although  employment  may  not  be  a 
central  relationship  for  everyone,  everyone  has  a  vocational  status.  Labor 
economists  have  worked  out  a  classification  system  that  enables  them  to  assign 
a  vocational  status  to  everyone  in  society.    For  the  average  person  work  and 
employment  are  closely  interwoven.^ 

1  This  distinction  is  made  use  of  in  discussing  some  of  the  findings  in  Chap- 
ter 5. 

2  Dr.  Lee  Wiggins  has  pointed  out  in  conversation  that  although  a  person  who 
works  may  not  be  employed,  the  reverse  is  also  possible:  A  person  who  is 
employed  may  not  be  working.    For  example,  football  players  at  certain  col- 
leges are  employed  to  carry  out  the  ashes  from  a  building  that  is  heated  by 
an  oil  burner.    Another  example  is  the  Congressman's  wife  who  although  she 
is  employed  as  his  secretary  performs  no  work  in  this  capacity. 
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Eugene  Friedinann  and  Robert  Havighurst  have  identified  five  func- 
tions'^ of  work  and  employment  for  the  individual:    According  to  the  distinctions 
that  have  "been  emphasized  above ,  income  is  a  result  of  employraent  rather  than 
vork.    The  expenditure  of  time  and  energy  are  regulated  by  the  terms  of  employ- 
ment.   Meaningful  life  experiences  are  derived  from  both  work  and  employment. 
The  terms  of  employment  usually  provide  an  employee  with  an  opportunity  to 
engage  in  a  social  enterprise  and  maintain  social  relations  with  fellow  employees 
or  other  people  with  whom  he  deals  as  a  result  of  his  employment.    A  person's 

sense  of  identity  and  his  self -definition  are  in  part  dependent  upon  both  his 
p 

work  and  his  employment. 

It  is  clear  from  this  analysis  that  the  loss  of  a  job  entails  much 
more  than  the  loss  of  a  source  of  income.    The  loss  of  a  job  can  have  such  pro- 
found effects  that  one  sociologist  who  studied  the  problem  concluded  that  the 
death  of  a  wife  had  less  serious  conseq.uence  in  general  for  the  adjustment  of 
an  elderly  husband  than  the  loss  of  his  job.^ 

Income 

Income  derived  from  employment  enables  a  man  to  maintain  his  indepen- 
dence,, a  value  ranl^ed  high  in  American  society.    Although  it  is  obvious^  the 
importance  of  income  from  employonent  should  not^  therefore^  be  overlooked.  The 
findings  in  this  study  show  that  6k  per  cent  of  the  workers  receive  an  income 
of  over  $U0.00  a  week.    Only  31  per  cent  of  the  other  respondents  received  a 
comparable  income. 

1  For  a  codification  of  functional  analysis  in  sociology  see  Robert  K.  Merton, 
Social  Theory  and  Social  Structure rev.  ed.,  The  Free  Press,  Glencoe,  1951, 
pp.  19-8^^-. 

2  Eugene  A.  Friedmann  and  Robert  J.  Havighurst,  The  Meaning  of  Work  and  Retire- 
ment, The  University  of  Chicago  Press,  Chicago,  1954,  pp.  I-I9. 

3.    Zena  S.  Blau,  Old  Age:  A  Study  in  Change  of  Status,  unpublished  doctoral 
dissertation,  Columbia  University,  19567 
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Time  Allotment 

Employment  requires  an  employee  to  schedule  the  expenditure  of  his 

time  and  energy  in  accordance  with  a  definite  plan  and  to  conform  to  that  plan. 

Thus,  when  a  person  is  employed  he  is  not  at  a  loss  about  what  to  do  for  a  good 

portion  of  the  day.    Activity  and  external  stimuli  are  important  supports  of 

mental  health.    In  some  experiments  on  the  effect  of  isolation,  environmental 

stimuli  were  either  withdrawn  from  the  subjects  or  substantially  reduced.  It 

was  found  that  as  a  result  of  this  deprivation  it  was  only  a  matter  of  time 

before  the  subjects  began  to  hallucinate.-^    In  a  much  less  intense  form,  the 

same  pattern  can  be  observed  in  an  unemployed  person  who,  lacking  a  meaningful 

occupation,  begins  to  daydream  excessively.    Psychiatrists  have  long  recognized 

2 

the  therapeutic  value  of  work  for  mental  health.      The  respondents  themselves 
provide  tacit  recognition  of  the  importance  of  activity  in  their  answer  to  the 
question:     "I'Thy  do  you  want  to  continue  working?"    One  of  the  most  frequent 
responses,  particularly  of  retirees,  is  that  they  want  to  keep  busy.  In 
addition,  goal-directed  or  utilitarian  activity,  like  independence,  is  highly 
valued  in  our  society. 

Meaningful  Life  Experience 

Work  and  employment  enable  a  person  to  engage  in  an  activity  that  can 
be  a  source  of  pride  and  achievement.    Engaging  in  meaningful  work  can  help  to 
provide  a  person  with  a  purpose  in  life.    He  finds  comfort  in  knowing  that  some- 
one wants  him,  needs  him,  and  trusts  him.    In  addition,  the  employer  pays  him 

1  Philip  Solomon  et  al  (eds . )  Sensory  Deprivation:  A  Symposium  held  at  Harvard 
Medical  School,  Cambridge,  Harvard  University  Press,  I961.    See  Lawrence  S. 
Kubie,  "Theoretical  Aspects  of  Sensory  Deprivation,"  pp.  208-220. 

2  Ginsburg,  Sol  W.,  A  Psychiatrist's  View  of  Social  Issues,  Columbia  University 
Press,  New  York,  I963 • 
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money  for  his  services .    Work  satisfactorily  performed  is  a  source  of  strength 
and  support  for  the  individual.    Because  of  the  circumscrihed  demands  of  a  job, 
a  person  may  find  it  easier  to  work  at  his  joh  and  gain  more  satisfaction  from 
it  than  to  perform  other  esteemed  social  roles  such  as  father  and  husband. 

Social  Relations 

Employment  provides  a  person  with  a  place  where  he  can  establish 
satisfying  relationships  with  others .    Generally  a  factory^  an  office  or  a  store 
is  a  place  where  people  gather  together  to  achieve  a  common  purpose.  Engaging 
in  a  common  task  that  requires  cooperation  and  mutual  respect  sets  up  a  con- 
dition that  readily  results  in  the  establishment  of  friendships .  Friendships 
naturally  arise  among  people  when  they  see  each  other  frequently  and  share  a 
common  interest.    Because  he  spends  so  much  time  v;ith  his  fellow  employees  they 
often  assume  great  importance  in  his  life.    Peter  Townsend  reports  in  his  moving 
study  of  old  people  in  Bethnal  Green  that  one  of  the  serious  consequences  of 
the  loss  of  work  for  old  men  was  that  they  were  thereby  deprived  of  a  place  to 
meet  their  friends. Here,  too,  there  is  a  danger  that  the  experiences  derived 
from  work  can  become  so  satisfying  that  the  performance  of  other  social  roles 
is  jeopardized. 

Social  Identity 

Work  and  employment  provide  a  person  with  a  readily  identifiable, 
socially  acceptable  status  in  society.    He  gains  an  identity  so  that  people  are 
able  to  locate  him  and  to  expect  him  to  conform  to  certain  forms  of  behavior. 
One  of  the  first  bits  of  infoniiation  we  want  from  a  person  is,  "What  do  you  do?" 
This  kind  of  information  is  so  important  that  many  occupations  have  work  unifoms 
that  immediately  make  the  person's  occupation  visible. 


1    Peter  Townsend,  The  Family  Life  of  Old  People,  London,  Rout ledge  and  Kegan 
Paul,  1957. 
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Besides  acquiring  a  uniform,  the  person  in  a  particular  occupation 
acquires  a  set  of  social  norms  that  provide  him  with  guidance  on  hov;  he  should 
"behave  and  the  values  he  should  affirm.    Tliese  norms  and  values  can  exert  such 
an  influence  upon  the  individual  that  his  personality  is  affected  "hy  them. 
To  a  certain  extent  he  becomes  what  he  does.    Of  course,  there  is  variation 
in  personality  among  members  of  the  same  occupation,  for  it  is  obvious  that 
occupation  is  not  the  only  influence  affecting  it.    Nonetheless,  members  of  a 
particular  occupation  may  come  to  bear  a  striking  resemblance  to  one  another 
that  distinguishes  them  from  members  of  other  occupations,  even  though  they 
are  not  exact  copies  of  one  another. 

In  summary,  a  person's  income,  social  rank,  values,  m.ental  health, 
friendships,  self -identity  and  personality  are  all  affected  by  his  vocational 
status . 

The  Findings 

The  workers  and  the  potential  workers-^  were  asked  to  give  their 
reasons  for  wanting  to  continue  working.    Of  the  71  respondents  who  answered 
the  question,  59  or  83  per  cent  said  they  wanted  the  income.    This  response 
was  the  one  most  commonly  cited.    Ninety-three  per  cent  of  the  workers  in 
comparison  with  73  per  cent  of  the  potential  workers  want  to  continue  to  work 
for  the  income  they  can  earn. 

The  second  most  commonly  cited  reason  was  to  keep  busy.    The  potential 
workers  were  more  likely  to  stress  the  importance  of  work  as  a  means  of  keeping 
busy  or  conforming  to  a  routine.    Almost  two-thirds  of  the  potential  workers 
but  less  than  half  of  the  workers  stress  the  importance  of  the  time  factor. 


1    Potential  workers  are  not  working  but  they  express  an  interest  in  working. 
The  term  is  discussed  more  fully  in  Chapter  k. 
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Table  III-l:    Reasons  for  Working  and  Wanting  to  Continue  to  Work 
of  Workers  and  Potential  Workers 


Potential 

Workers 

Workers 

Total 

Reason 

Number 

Number 

Number 

Inc  oine 

37 

93 

22 

73 

Time  Allotment 

17 

h3 

20 

65 

37  52 

Meaningful  Life  Activity 

17 

h3 

12 

39 

29  ^1 

Social  Relations 

8 

20 

3 

10 

11  l6 

Social  Identity 

k 

10 

1 

3 

5  7 

Other 

_5 

13 

3 

10 

8  11 

Total  Respondents 

ii-0 

31 

•K- 

71  * 

*  Columns  do  not  total 

100  per 

cent 

because  more 

than 

one  response 

was  recorded  for  some  of  the  respondents . 


Among  the  group  of  potential  workers  it  is  the  retirees  who  are  most  interested 
in  keeping  busy;  12  of  the  l^i-  retirees  say  they  want  to  keep  working  because 
they  like  to  keep  busy.    Only  7  of  them  say  they  want  to  keep  working  for  the 
money  they  can  earn.    Free  time  must  be  a  burden  to  these  retirees. 

The  third  most  commonly  cited  function  of  work  was  its  meaningfulness 
to  the  person.    Twenty-nine  or  k±  per  cent  of  the  workers  and  potential  workers 
pointed  out  the  enjoyable  and  useful  features  of  work.    In  this  instance  the 
difference  between  the  responses  of  workers  and  potential  workers  was  less 
than  5  per  cent. 

The  respondents  showed  little  recognition  of  the  other  functions  of 
v7ork  and  employment.    The  workers  were  somewhat  more  likely  than  the  potential 
workers  to  value  the  social  relationships  they  formed  at  work  but  only  8  out  of 
kO  or  20  per  cent  gave  evidence  of  recognizing  this  function.    Only  7  per  cent 
of  the  respondents  mentioned  that  they  like  the  respect  that  is  accorded  to 
them  because  they  are  employed. 

Friedmann  and  Havighurst  have  raised  question  in  their  own  study 
about  the  proper  interpretation  to  be  given  to  the  reasons  respondents  cited 
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for  continuing  to  work."'"    They  warn  against  taking  the  oft -mentioned  financial 
reason  at  its  face  value.    If  people  of  any  age  are  asked  why  they  continue  to 
work,  they  are  likely  to  cite  the  obvious  reason  that  they  work  "because  they 
are  paid  to  work.    It  is,  indeed,  a  very  good  reason  and  it  is  an  important  one. 
People  may  continue  to  work  for  bosses  they  do  not  like,  they  may  continue  to 
work  at  jobs  they  do  not  like,  and  they  may  continue  to  work  at  hours  they  do 
not  like  because  they  like  the  pay  and  they  cannot  earn  as  much  elsewhere.  The 
low  income  of  the  respondents  in  this  study  provides  a  certain  face  validity  to 
the  importance  they  attach  to  money  as  a  reason  for  working. 

Evidence  that  other  motives  can  be  of  greater  importance  under  speci- 
fied conditions  is  shown  by  the  response  of  the  retirees .    They  are  more  likely 
than  the  workers  to  recognize  how  much  being  employed  helped  them  to  keep  busy. 
The  less  frequently  cited  reasons  for  continuing  to  work  may  be  important  even 
though  the  respondents  do  not  recognize  them  as  they  do  other  reasons  such  as 
money  or  keeping  busy.    The  respondents,  however,  were  not  asked  to  trace  out 
all  of  the  functions  of  work;  they  were  merely  asked  to  state  their  reasons  for 
wanting  to  work.    They  were  not  expected  to  be  aware  of  all  of  the  reasons  that 
together  account  for  their  attitudes. 

What  is  fairly  obvious  from  their  answers  is  that  those  who  are 
employed  and  those  who  are  interested  in  finding  jobs  want  to  do  so  because, 
in  order  of  frequency,  they  want  the  income,  they  want  to  keep  busy,  and  they 
enjoy  working.    The  other  functions  of  work  and  employment  may  have  less  salience 
for  the  respondents,  but  they  are  nonetheless  important  analytically. 

Additional  infomation  is  available  about  the  meaning  of  work  for  the 
respondents.  They  were  asked  to  report  whether  or  not  they  enjoyed  their  work. 
One  difference  of  course  was  that  the  workers  were  reporting  their  present 


1    Friedmann  and  Havighurst,  op.  cit.,  pp.  95-96. 
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attitudes  whereas  the  potential  workers  were  recalling  their  attitudes .  More 
potential  workers  than  workers  said  they  enjoyed  work;  70  per  cent  of 
the  potential        workers  said  they  enjoyed  work  very  much  in  comparison  with 
34  per  cent  of  the  workers .    Altogether  79  per  cent  of  the  workers  and  83  per 
cent  of  the  potential  workers  expressed  a  positive  attitude  toward  work. 

There  are  two  explanations  that  may  account  for  the  more  positive 
response  of  the  potential  workers .    It  may  "be  that  the  response  of  the  potential 
workers  tends  to  confirm  Freud's  theory  of  repression.    The  potential  workers 
had  time  to  "forget"  the  undesirable  features  of  work,  and  their  recall  of  their 
attitudes  may  have  been  rosier  than  that  of  the  workers  who  at  the  time  of  the 
interview  were  experiencing  some  of  the  unpleasantness  that  is  often  a  part  of 
even  the  most  satisfying  and  enjoyable  job.    Another  explanation  is  that  the 
potential  workers  are  a  special  breed  of  person  to  whom  work  and  employment  are 
especially  important.    When  they  are  not  working  they  feel  the  loss  more  deeply 
than  others  because  they  enjoyed  work  so  much.    "Arbeit  macht  die  Leben  suss" 
(work  sweetens  life)  was  a  saying  some  respondents  were  fond  of  quoting  when 
they  were  asked  why  they  wanted  to  continue  working. 

There  is  evidence  that  the  potential  workers  did  not  enjoy  work  more 
than  the  workers  because  they  held  better  jobs.    More  workers  than  potential 
workers  were  members  of  the  higher  ranking  occupations . 

The  U.  S.  Census  classifies  occupations  into  10  broad  categories: 
professional;  technical;  farmers  and  farm  managers;  managers ,  officials  and 
proprietors;  clerical  workers;  sales  workers;  craftsmen  and  foremen;  operatives; 
service  workers;  farm  laborers;  other  laborers  except  farm  and  mine.  Because 
the  numbers  of  workers  and  potential  workers  are  so  small,  the  categories  were 
combined  to  form  three  larger  ones. 
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The  first  three  ranks  of  professionals,  farmers,  and  managers, 
officials  and  proprietors  made  up  the  category  called  High-ranking  Occupations . 
The  next  three  categories  of  clerical  workers,  sales  workers,  and  craftsmen 
and  foremen  were  combined  to  form  the  category  called  Medium- ranking  Occupations . 
The  remaining  four  categories  of  operatives,  service  v/orkers,  farm  laborers  and 
other  laborers  were  combined  to  form  the  category  called  Low-ranking  Occupations . 


Table  III-2:    Occupation  and  Vocational  Status 

Potential     Retirees  and 
Workers  Workers       Housekeepere  Total 


Occupation 

Number 

A 

Number 

A 

Number 

A 

Number 

A 

High-ranking 

8 

20 

2 

6 

12 

7 

22 

9 

Medium- ranking 

12 

29 

11 

33 

ko 

23 

63 

25 

Low-ranlcing 

21 

51 

17 

52 

97 

56 

135 

5k 

Never  worked 

0 

0 

3 

9 

25 

llf 

28 

11 

Total 

kl 

100 

33 

100 

17^ 

100 

2he> 

99 

The  workers  were  more  than  three  times  as  likely  as  the  potential 
workers  to  be  members  of  high-ranking  occupations.    The  3  potential  workers 
who  never  worked  were  housewives,  an  occupation  with  a  low  rank.    Table  III-2 
shows  clearly  that  it  was  not  their  favorable  occupational  position  that  makes 
working  so  attractive  to  potential  workers. 
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CHAPTER  k\    AGE,  SEX,  MARITAL  STATUS  AMD  EDUCATION 

Unemployment  is  'becoming  a  chronic  condition  in  the  United  States. 
In  1962  then  Vice  President  Johnson  reported  over  25^000  workers  were  losing 
their  jobs  each  week  to  automation.    In  December  I963  Labor  Secretaiy  Wirtz 
reported  the  labor  force  was  growing  twice  as  fast  as  the  number  of  jobs .  The 
president  of  the  National  Association  of  Manufacturers  said  that  if  this  trend 
continued,  the  unemployment  rate  would  double  by  1970. 

Old  people  are  assumed  to  have  a  high  rate  of  unemployment.  However, 
the  August  1962  figures  compiled  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  (BLS)  indicate 
that  the  unemployment  rate  for  older  adults  is  actually  below  the  average  rate 
of  5»3  for  the  population  1^  years  of  age  and  over.    For  men  and  women  aged 
55-6^^  the  unemployment  rate  is  4.0;  it  remains  unchanged  for  men  65  and  over 
but  it  rises  slightly  to  5*3  for  women  05  and  over.      These  figures  do  not,  of 
course,  imply  that  95  per  cent  of  the  older  adults  are  working. 

Part  of  the  difference  between  the  general  impression  and  the  official 
statistics  can  be  explained  by  examining  the  official  definition  of  unemployment. 
Analysts  at  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  make  use  of  what  Philip  Hauser  has 
termed  a  "behavioristic"  definition  of  unemployment .3    The  official  definition 
is  stated  as  follows : 


1  The  New  Republic,  Vol.  December  28,  I963,  pp.  3-4. 

2  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  Monthly  Report  of  the  Labor  Force,  August  I963, 
United  States  Department  of  Labor,  Washington,  I963 . 

3  Philip  Hauser.  "The  Labor  Force  and  Gainful  Workers --Concept,  Measurement, 
and  Comparability,"  American  Journal  of  Sociology,  Vol.  54,  January  19^9, 
pp.  338-355. 


The  unemployed  total  from  the  household  survey    includes  all 
jobless  persons  who  were  looking  for  work,  regardless  of 
whether  or  not  they  were  eligible  for  unemployment  insurance. 
Also  counted  as  unemployed  are  persons  waiting  to  "be  called 
hack  to  jobs  from  which  they  had  been  laid  off;  those  scheduled 
to  start  new  wage  or  salary  jobs  within  30  days  (except  students); 
and  those  who  would  have  been  looking  for  work  except  that  they 
were  temporarily  ill  or  believed  no  work  was  available  in  their 
line  of  work  or  in  the  community. 

A  number  of  questions  have  been  raised  about  the  separate  elements  that  together 
make  up  this  definition.-^    No  attempt  is  made  here  to  review  the  total  contro- 
versy for  parts  of  it  have  little  bearing  on  this  study  of  older  persons .  Our 
concern  here  is  limited  to  establishing  the  effect  of  this  definition  upon  the 
unemployment  rate  of  older  persons  and  in  suggesting  the  implications  of  this 
definition  for  the  development  of  a  social  action  program. 

According  to  the  BLS  definition,  older  adults  who  are  not  working  and 
not  actively  seeking  paid  employment,  even  though  they  may  be  interested  in 
working,  are  not  defined  as  unemployed  persons.    Furthermore,  persons  who  are 
not  working  and  actively  seeking  work  are  excluded  from  consideration  in  deter- 
mining the  unemployment  rate.    This  policy  has  little  effect  among  the  males 
aged  25-55  because  during  this  30-year  age  range  more  than  95  per  cent  of  them 
are  participating  in  the  labor  force.    For  men  aged  60-6k-  the  labor  force  par- 
ticipation rate  drops  to  less  than  80  per  cent  and  for  those  aged  65  and  over 


1  "The  sample  survey  of  households,  collected  and  tabulated  by  the  Bureau  of 
the  Census,  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce,  for  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics... 
is  obtained  from  a  scientifically  selected  sample  of  about  35; 000  interviewed 
households  in  357  areas  throughout  the  country  and  is  based  on  the  activity 
or  status  reported  by  surveyed  persons  for  the  calendar  week  ending  nearest 
the  15th  day  of  the  month."    Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  op.  cit . ,  "Explana- 
tory Notes ." 

2  Ibid. 

3  Russ  Nixon,  "Correction  of  Census  Bureau  Estimates  of  Unemployment,"  The 
Review  of  Economic  Statistics,  Vol.  XXXII,  February  1950,  p.  59. 


it  falls  'below  30  per  cent."^    Therefore ^  the  unemployment  rate  among  men  65  and 
over  deals  only  with  the  minority  of  men  in  that  age  group  who  are  working  or 
actively  looking  for  work. 

The  BIB  definition  of  unemployment  is  periodically  questioned  by  lahor 
economists  because  it  leads  to  what  has  been  termed  "hidden  unemployment."  A 
certain  number  of  people  who  want  to  work  often  stop  looking  for  jobs  because 
their  efforts  are  unsuccessful.  They  stop  looking  for  work  because  they  lose 
confidence  in  their  ability  to  find  work.  This  reservoir  of  potential  lahor  is 
classified  in  official  statistics  as  "not  in  the  labor  force"  and  no  separate 
count  is  made  of  the  members  in  this  group. 

One  of  the  main  goals  of  this  study  is  to  determine  the  interest  of 
older  adults  in  employment  regardless  of  their  job-seeking  activity^  for  it  is 
obvious  that  a  person  can  be  interested  in  working  without  trying  to  find  a 
job.    Therefore^  all  respondents  in  the  sample  were  asked  this  question:  "Are 
you  working^  out  of  work,  retired,  or  do  you  keep  house?"    All  those  who  were 
not  working  were  asked  a  second  question:     "Are  you  interested  in  finding  a 
job?"    After  the  respondents  answered  these  questions,  information  was  obtained 
about  their  job-seeking  activities . 

Table  IV-1  shows  that  only  a  small  number  of  older  adults  define  them- 
selves as  out  of  work  or  unemployed;  of  the  250  older  adults  in  the  sample  only 
11  or  k  per  cent  report  they  are  out  of  work  or  unemployed.    Furthemore,  only 
7  of  the  11  are  actively  seeking  work.    The  findings  in  Table  IV-2,  however, 
show  that  Ik  of  the  persons  who  defined  themselves  as  "retired"  and  9  of  the 
women  "keeping  house"  are  interested  in  finding  a  job.    By  adding  together  the 
older  adults  who  are  out  of  work  and  those  who  are  retired  or  keeping  house  but 
interested  in  working,  a  new  category  of  potential  workers  is  formed.  The 

1    Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,         cit .,  Table  A-10;  Total  labor  force,  by  age 
and  sex,  p.  k^. 
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Table  IV-1:    Employment  Status  as  Reported  by  Respondents  and  Sex 


Males  Females  Total 


Employment  Status 

Number 

A 

Number 

Number 

Workers 

30 

27 

12 

9 

k2 

17 

Unemployed 

6 

5 

5 

k 

11 

k 

Retirees 

76 

67 

15 

11 

91 

36 

Housekeepers 

1 

1 

105 

77 

io6 

k2 

Total 

113 

100 

137 

101 

250 

99 

Table  IV-2:    Older  Adults  \lho  Are  Potential  Workers 


Employment  Status 

Number 

A 

fo  of  Total 
Sample 

Unemployed 

11 

32 

k 

Retirees  interested  in  working 

Ik 

i^l 

6 

Housekeepers  interested  in  working 

9 

27 

h 

Total 

3k 

100 

Ik 

Table  IV-3:    Vocational  Status*  and  Sex 


Males  Females   Total 


Vocational  Status 

Number 

u2 

Number 

A 

Number 

A 

Workers 

30 

27 

12 

9 

k2 

17 

Potential  Workers 

19 

17 

15 

11 

-ik 

Ik 

Retirees  not  interested 

in  working 

63 

56 

Ik 

10 

11 

31 

Housekeepers  not  interested 

in  working 

1 

1 

96 

70 

97 

39 

Total 

113 

101 

137 

100 

250 

101 

*  Hereafter,  unless  otherwise  specified;  vocational  status  is  used  rather 
than  employment  status  as  reported  by  the  respondents  in  answering  the 
initial  question.    Potential  workers  include  those  unemployed  plus  the 
retirees  and  the  housekeepers  interested  in  work.    The  term  "retirees" 
excludes  those  interested  in  work  as  does  the  term  housekeepers . 


11 

C'C  L 

TV 

Y  f 


101 
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3)h  potential  workers  in  this  category  amount  to  ik  per  cent  of  the  total  sample. 

Altogether  15  of  the  3^  potential  workers  report  they  are  engaging  in  at  least 

one  type  of  job-seeking  activity."^ 

By  making  use  of  the  BLS  definition  of  the  lahor  force;,  it  is  found 

that  57  respondents  or  only  23  per  cent  of  the  sample  are  memhers  of  the  labor 

force .    The  remaining  193  respondents  are  not  working  or  actively  looking  for 

work.    The  BLS  unemployment  rate  for  these  57  participants  in  the  labor  force 

is  high:  26  per  cent  of  them  are  unemployed.    For  New  York  City  as  a  whole  the 

labor  force  participation  rate  among  those  60  years  of  age  and  over  is  3^*9  per 

cent  and  among  those  65  years  of  age  and  over  it  falls  to  23.^  per  cent.  The 

unemployment  rate  for  those  60  and  over  is  G,k  per  cent  and  for  those  65  and 

over  it  is  7.6.    All  of  these  rates  are  based  on  the  data  obtained  in  the  196O 
2 

U.  S.  Census. 

It  is  important  to  scrutinize  the  base  and  the  means  by  which  unem- 
ployment rates  are  derived.    The  national  BLS  unemployment  rate  of  k.O  for  men 
65  and  over  looks  small  and  rather  insignificant .    So  does  the  figure  of  5 


1  For  a  discussion  of  some  of  the  problems  encountered  in  the  measurement  of 
the  labor  force ^  see  A.  J.  Jaffe  and  Charles  D.  Stewart,  "The  Rationale  of 
the  Current  Labor  Force  Measurement/'  The  Language  of  Social  Research,  Paul 
F.  Lazarsfeld  and  Morris  Rosenberg,  eds . ,  The  Free  Press,  Glencoe,  1957^ 
pp.  28-3^.    In  footnote  I7,  p.  568  the  authors  note,  "One  of  the  important 
criticisms  of  the  current  labor  force  statistics  in  the  United  States  is 
that  a  dearth  of  jobs  at  prevailing  wage  rates  has  the  effect  (in  part)  of 
reducing  the  numbers  in  the  potential  labor  supply  who  report  themselves  as 
job  seekers .. .those  who  despair  of  finding  jobs,  such  as  the  aged,  may  with- 
draw from  the  labor  force ..." 

2  Figures  for  New  York  rather  than  for  the  Lower  East  Side  are  cited  because 
the  latter  information  was  not  available  at  either  local,  state  or  federal 
offices .    Information  was  obtained  in  typescript  from  the  Bureau  of  Com- 
munity Services  Research  Department,  Community  Council  of  Greater  New  York, 
October  I8,  I963 •    Source:    U.  S.  Bureau  of  the  Census.    U.  S.  Census  of 
Population:  I96O.    Final  Report  PC(l)-3to.  Table  II5.  Derived  from  county 
data. 
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per  cent  of  the  men  in  this  sample  who  report  they  are  out  of  work.    The  17  per 
cent  of  the  men  in  the  sample  who  are  potential  workers  begins  to  look  like  a 
more  substantial  figure.    ^-Jhen  the  employed  men  are  excluded  from  further  con- 
sideration it  is  found  that  23  per  cent  of  all  men  not  employed  are  interested 
in  employment.    When  the  BLS  definition  is  applied  to  the  respondents  in  this 
study  77  per  cent  of  them  are  considered  outside  of  the  labor  force;  among 
those  in  the  labor  force  26  per  cent  or  one  out  of  every  four  is  unemployed. 

Age 

Age  is  an  obvious  factor  that  exerts  an  influence  on  vocational 
status.    Indeed,  two  demographic  trends  that  have  been  moving  in  opposite  direc- 
tions during  the  twentieth  century  help  to  account  for  the  initiation  of  this 
study  by  the  Committee  on  Aging.    The  percentage  of  the  population  aged  65  and 
over  has  been  steadily  increasing  at  the  same  time  that  the  participation  in 
the  labor  force  among  men  65  and  over  has  been  steadily  declining.    The  follow- 
ing figures  clearly  show  the  extent  of  the  change."^ 


1900 

1920 

19^0 

196Q 

Per  Cent  of  Total  Population 

4.1 

6.9 

9.3 

65  and  over 

Cumulative  increase 

-'r.G 

+2.8 

+5.2 

Participation  in  the  labor  force 

55.6 

31.8 

by  males  65  and  over 

Cumulative  decline 

-7.5 

-19.7 

-31.3 

The  numbers  of  those  65  and  over  rose  from  3  million  in  I9OO  to 
16,600,000  in  i960.    One  authority  has  neatly  summarized  changes  that  have 
occurred  in  the  population  of  the  nation:     "Since  I9OO  the  population  of  the 


1    Robert  C.  Goodwin,  "The  Government  and  Employment  Security/'      Wilma  Donahue, 
ed.;  Earning  Opportunities  for  Older  Workers,  University  of  Michigan  Press, 
Ann  Arbor,  1955,  pp.  5it-56. 
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United  States  has  doubled,  the  number  of  persons  agedf orty-f ive  to  sixty-four 
has  tripled,  and  the  number  of  those  sixty-five  and  over  has  quadrupled ." 

Even  more  striking  than  the  increase  in  the  65-and-up  population  is 
the  increase  in  the  75-and-up  population.    Between  1920  and  I960  those  65  and 
older  increased  from  k.9  million  to  16.6  million  or  239  per  cent.    In  the  same 
40-year  span  those  75  aj^d.  older  increased  from  I.5  million  to  5*6  million  or 
273  per  cent.^ 


Table  lY-k:    Life  Expectancy,  Work  Life  Expectancy,  and  Retirement  Life 
Expectancy  for  Men^    at  Age  20  and  at  Age  60,  I9OO-I975 


Ratio  Retirement 

Age  and  Life  Work  Life  Retirement  Expectancy  to 

Year  Expectancy       Expectancy       Life  Expectancy       Total  Expectancy 


At  Age  20   ^ 

1900  k2.2  39.h  2.8  7 

1955  i+9.5  h3,0  6.5  13 

1975  51.7  43.7  8.0  15 

At  Age  60 

1900  lk.3  11.5  2.8  20 

1955  15.9  9.2  6.7  k2 

1975  17.2  9.0  8.2  k8 


1  Seymour  V7olfbein,  "The  Changing  Length  of  Working  Life,"  in  Eric  Larrabee 
and  Rolf  Meyersohn,  eds..  Mass  Leisure,  The  Free  Press,  Glencoe,  1958, 

p.  152. 

2  New  Population  Facts  on  Older  Americans:    A  Staff  Report  to  the  Special 
Committee  on  Aging,  United  States  Senate,  U.  S.  Government  Printing  Office, 
Washington,  I961,  p.  2. 

3  Background  Paper  on  Population  Trends,  Social  and  Economic  Implications, 
VJhite  House  Conference  on  Aging,  January  9-12,  I96I,  Washington,  I96O, 
p.  37. 
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In  this  century  the  average  number  of  years  a  man  spends  in  retire- 
ment has  increased  steadily.    In  I9OO  the  average  man  aged  60  could  expect  to 
live  another  1^.3  years  and  he  would  continue  working  for  all  "but  2.8  of  then. 
In  1955  his  life  expectancy  had  increased  to  15-9  and  his  years  of  retirement 
increased  to  6.7.    By  1975  the  projected  figures  show  that  the  average  life 
expectancy  will  have  increased  again  to  17.2  years  and  the  years  of  retirement 
will  be  8.2. 

The  average  number  of  years  spent  in  retirement  by  the  retired  men 
in  this  sample  is  approximately  7  years .    This  figure  will  undoubtedly  continue 
to  rise  as  the  men  grow  older.    Since  the  average  life  expectancy  at  birth  in 
1900  was  k8.2,  these  men  are  decidedly  not  average.    Of  100,000  white  males 

bom  in  the  United  States  in  1900-02,  it  is  estimated  that  39;2ii-5  will  still 

1  2 
be  alive  at  age  65.      The  life  expectancy  for  white  males  at  age  65  is  12.7- 

Thus,  these  men  have  the  prospect  of  many  years  of  retirement  still  remaining 

before  them. 

The  findings  in  this  study  show  that  27  per  cent  of  the  men  aged 
60-7^4-  are  working.    When  the  males  are  divided  into  two  age  groups  60-6^+  and 
63-7^,  with  the  point  of  division  located  at  the  institutionalized  retirement 
age  of  65,  the  per  cent  employed  are,  respectively,  ^5  and  2k-.    Thus,  for  the 
older  group  of  men  the  rate  of  employment  declines  sharply. 


1  Table  No.  6h  "Expectation  of  Life  and  Mortality  Rate  at  Single  Years  of 
Age,  By  Color  and  Sex,"  in  1959  Statistical  Abstract  of  the  United  States, 
Washington,  I96O,  p.  6I. 

2  The  Aged  and  Aging  in  the  United  States:  A  National  Problem,  Senate  Report 
No.  1121,  86th  Congress,  2nd  Session,  Washington,  I96O,  pp.  28,  29;  and 
Statistical  Abstract  of  the  United  States,  op.  cit. 
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Table  IV- 5:    Age  and  Vocational  Status 


.Age 


60  -  ok 
65  -  69 
70  -  7k 


Potential 
Workers         Workers  Retirees 
Number  Number    ^  Number 


16 
13 
13 


38 
31 
31 


10  29 
13  38 

11  32 


12  16 
21  27 
kk  57 


House- 

keepers 
Number  ]^ 


23 
39 
35 


2k 

ko 

36 


Total 
Number  ^ 


61 
86 
103 


2k 
3k 
kl 


Total 


k2  100 


3^  99 


77  100 


97  100 


250 


99 


Table  IV-6:    Age  and  Vocational  Status  for  Males 


Workers 


Potential 
Workers 


Age 

Number  ^0 

Number 

Nujnber 

Number 

60  -  6k 

9  30 

3 

16 

8 

13 

20 

18 

65  -  69 

8  27 

8 

k2 

17 

27 

33 

30 

70  -  7k 

13  k3 

8 

k2 

38 

60 

59 

53 

Total 

30  100 

19 

100 

63 

100 

112 

101 

Table  IV-7:    Age  and  Vocational  Status  for  Females 


Workers 


Potential 
Workers 


Retirees 


House- 
keepers 


Total 


Age 

Number 

_/£ 

Number 

A 

Number 

A 

Number 

A 

Number 

A 

60  -  6k 

7 

58 

7 

k7 

k 

29 

22 

23 

ko 

29 

65  -  69 

5 

k2 

5 

33 

k 

29 

39 

1^-1 

53 

39 

70  -  7^ 

0 

3 

20 

6 

k3 

35 

37 

kk 

32 

Total 


12    100         15      100         Ik      101         96      101       137  100 
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The  findings  on  the  effect  of  age  upon  retirement  are  also  worthy 
of  attention.    For  the  sample  as  a  whole,  56  per  cent  of  the  men  report  they 
are  retired.    When  age  is  introduced  as  a  factor,  the  percentage  of  retired 
increases  steadily  at  each  age  interval.    Among  the  men  aged  60-6k,  kO  per 
cent  are  retired;  among  the  men  aged  65-69,  52  per  cent  are  retired;  among  the 
oldest  group  aged  70-7^,  6h  per  cent  are  retired.    Thus,  among  the  retirees 
there  is  a  steady  increase  of  12  per  cent  for  each  age  interval. 

The  findings  on  age  also  reflect  the  different  importance  of  work 
for  men  and  women.    Most  of  the  employed  women  are  aged  60-6^,  a  smaller  pro- 
portion are  aged  65-69,  bit  no  woman  in  this  sample  who  is  70  or  over  is 
employed;  in  contrast,  22  per  cent  of  the  men  aged  70-7^1-  are  employed. 

Excluding  the  employed  women  from  consideration,  the  findings  show 
that  21  per  cent  of  the  women  aged  60-6i|-  are  potential  workers ,    For  the  older 
age  group  of  women  aged  65-7^;  "the  percentage  of  potential  workers  is  only  9* 
Thus  among  the  younger  women  aged  60-6k-  there  is  a  relatively  high  degree  of 
interest  in  employment.    In  this  age  group  the  number  of  employed  women  is 
equal  to  the  number  who  are  interested  in  emplo^nnent.    One  possible  explana- 
tion of  this  high  degree  of  interest  is  that  since  every  one  of  the  female 
potential  workers  has  no  husband  to  care  for,  she  is  often  ready  to  think  seri- 
ously about  the  possibility  of  working.    As  she  grows  older  the  chances  are 
that  her  interest  in  working  will  decline.    These  relatively  young,  husbandless 
women  are  a  special  group,  and  in  thinking  about  employment  programs  they  should 
be  distinguished  from  their  more  numerous  sisters  who  are  uninterested  in 
working . 

In  general,  women  show  a  lower  rate  of  employment  and  a  lower  rate 
of  interest  in  employment  than  men.    Men  have  a  higher  interest  in  employment, 
more  extensive  work  histories  and  they  generally  retain  an  interest  in  employ- 
ment longer  than  women. 


-rf-r,rf  r^,.- 
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Sex 

Sex  is  one  of  the  most  important  factors  affecting  employment.  Table 
IV-3  shows  the  strong  relationship  that  exists  between  vocational  status  and 
sex.    Only  9  pei"  cent  of  the  females  are  working  in  contrast  to  27  per  cent  of 
the  males.    In  other  words,  the  percentage  of  men  who  continue  working  in  the 
60-74  age  range  is  three  times  as  high  as  that  of  women. 

The  majority  of  the  men  (56  per  cent)  are  retired;  in  contrast  only 
10  per  cent  of  the  women  are  retired.    Some  70  per  cent  of  the  women  are  house- 
keepers.    (Only  one  man  in  the  sample;,  not  interested  in  work,  defines  himself 
as  a  housekeeper  rather  than  as  a  retired  person.)    In  general  the  primary  voca- 
tional experience  of  most  men  is  paid  employment,  whereas  the  primary  experience 
of  most  women  is  keeping  house.    Indeed,  one  out  of  every  five  women  reports 
she  never  held  a  job,  and  kS  per  cent  of  the  women  have  not  held  a  job  in  the 
last  five  years.    Despite  the  fact  that  the  men  are,  as  a  group,  somewhat  older 
than  the  women,  only  29  per  cent  have  not  worked  during  the  past  five  years, 
and  all  of  them  have  held  jobs  during  their  lifetime . 

Because  vocational  status  and  sex  are  so  closely  linlced,  all  of  the 
tables  are  broken  down  by  "male"  and  "female." 

Because  work  is  a  primary  activity  of  men,  they  are  more  likely  to 
feel  signs  of  stress  when  they  are  not  working.    Also  they  are  more  likely  than 
women  to  retain  an  interest  in  paid  employment  for  a  longer  period.    Just  as  it 
is  common  for  a  man  to  feel  a  certain  fulfillment  while  he  is  employed,  the 
comparable  fulfillment,  at  least  for  a  woman  born  two  generations  ago,  is 
derived  from  raising  a  family  and  keeping  house  for  her  children  and  her  hus- 
band.   Therefore,  it  seemed  reasonable  to  assume  that  the  percentage  of  men 
and  women  who  were  potential  ^rorkers  would  be  rouglily  equivalent  to  that  of 
employed  men  and  women.    Table  IV-3j  however,  shows  that  the  percentage  of 
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employed  men  is  three  times  as  large  as  that  of  employed  women  whereas  the  per- 
centage of  potential  male  workers  is  only  1^  times  as  large  as  that  of  potential 
female  workers . 

These  findings  require  further  explanation.    Of  the  113  men  in  the 
sample,  30  are  working.    As  a  result  the  pool  of  potential  male  workers  must 
he  found  among  the  83  remaining  male  respondents.    Of  this  new  hase  of  83  men^, 
19  or  23  per  cent  are  potential  workers .    Similarly,  the  12  working  women  must 
he  subtracted  from  the  total  of  137  wmen  in  the  sample,  and  the  potential 
female  workers  must  he  found  among  the  remaining  group  of  125  vomen.    Of  this 
nuraher  15  or  12  per  cent  are  potential  workers.    Thus,  the  percentage  of  males 
who  are  potential  workers  is  approximately  twice  as  large  as  that  of  females . 

Marital  Status 

Widows  are  more  likely  than  wives  to  he  interested  in  employment,  to 
he  working  or  to  have  worked  long  enough  to  consider  themselves  retired;  over 
55  per  cent  of  the  widowed  and  unattached  women  are  either  working,  interested 
in  working  or  retired,  in  contrast  with  only  15  per  cent  of  the  married  women 
in  these  categories . 

If  the  potential  for  employment  among  women  increases  with  widowhood 
and  not  having  a  husband,  the  direction  is  reversed  for  men.    Widowers  and 
unattached  men  are  less  likely  to  he  potential  workers  than  husbands .    Of  the 
19  potential  workers  who  are  men,  17  or  90  per  cent  are  married.    Thus,  the 
relation  of  marital  status  to  potential  work  is  the  reverse  of  that  for  females . 

One  explanation  of  this  pattern  is  that  married  men  not  only  have 
greater  responsibilities  for  supporting  another  person  but  they  also  have  less 
responsibility  for  performing  household  chores  than  unattached  men.  Their 
wives  can  take  care  of  such  household  chores  as  cooking  and  shopping.    The  men, 
in  tuiTi,  as  they  are  freed  from  the  performance  of  these  tasks,  can  concentrate 
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Table  IV-8:    Marital  Status  and  Vocational  Status 


Workers 

Potential 
V7orkers 

Retirees 

House- 
keepers 

Total 

Marital  Status 

Number 

A 

Number 

A 

Number 

_i 

Number 

A 

Number  'fo 

Single,  Divorced, 

16 

Separated 

7 

17 

6 

18 

21 

9 

9 

38  15 

Married 

27 

6h 

20 

59 

58 

50 

52 

lk2  57 

Widowed 

8 

19 

8 

2k 

16 

21 

38 

39 

70  28 

Total 

h2 

100 

3^ 

101 

77 

100 

97 

100 

250  100 

Table  IV-9:    Marital  Status  and  Vocational  Status  for  Males 


Potential 

Workers  Workers         Retirees  Total 


Marital  Status 

Number 

J 

Number 

Number 

j£ 

Number 

> 

Single,  Divorced, 

Separated 

k 

13 

2 

11 

13 

21 

19 

18 

Married 

23 

77 

17 

90 

^3 

68 

83 

7^^ 

Widowed 

3 

10 

0 

0 

7 

11 

10 

9 

Total 

30 

100 

19 

101 

63 

100 

112 

101 

Table  IV-10:    Marital  Status  and  Vocational  Status  for  Females 


Workers 

Potential 
VJorkers 

Retirees 

House- 
keepers 

Total 

Marital  Status 

Number 

Number  fo 

Number 

Number 

_i 

Number  ^ 

Single,  Divorced, 

Separated 

3 

25 

h  27 

3 

21 

8 

8 

18  13 

Married 

k 

33 

3  20 

2 

Ik 

50 

52 

59  ^3 

Widowed 

5 

k2 

8  53 

9 

6k 

38 

ko 

60  kk 

Total 


12      100         15      100         Ik       99         96     100       137  100 


s 
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their  efforts  upon  earning  a  living  for  themselves  and  their  wives.  This 
explanation  gains  credibility  from  the  data  gathered  in  the  study. 

In  the  overwhelming  majority  of  married  households  the  women  cook 
the  meals.    Only  3  per  cent  of  the  husbands  cook  the  meals.    Furthermore,  71  per 
cent  of  the  wives  report  they  do  not  like  their  husbands  to  help  them  with  the 
cooking.    Few  of  the  husbands  help  their  wives  with  the  laundry;  only  five  of 
the  59  husbands  or  9  per  cent  help  out  in  this  way.    The  only  household  activity 
in  which  the  husbands  participate  to  any  great  extent  is  shopping;  15  or  25  per 
cent  of  the  husbands  generally  do  the  shopping.    This  finding  may  be  related  to 
the  custom  in  certain  households  where  men  take  an  interest  in  any  activity 
calling  for  an  expenditure  of  money.    This  pattern  seems  to  be  typical  of  men 
from  European  countries,  particularly  those  from  rural  areas  where  marketing  is 
a  social  event  of  consequence . 

The  reports  of  the  husbands  and  wives  are  in  agreement  with  respect 
to  the  extent  that  they  participate  in  household  activities  and  the  wives' 
demands  upon  them.    The  only  appreciable  difference  is  found  in  the  responses 
about  the  laundry.    About  one-half  of  the  women  say  they  generally  like  their 
husbands  to  help  them  with  the  laundry  but  only  one-third  of  the  men  say  their 
wives  like  this  help.    One  suspects  that  the  wives'  report  may  be  more  accurate. 

If  helping  with  the  laundry  were  a  more  onerous  chore  for  the  husbands 
than  helping  with  the  shopping  or  the  cleaning,  they  would  have  a  reason  for 
misunderstanding  their  wives '  requests .    Unlike  marketing,  washing  clothes  is 
traditionally  women's  work.    Cleaning  the  house  is  also  women's  work,  but  there 
is  this  obvious  difference  between  the  two  activities:  cleaning  the  house  is, 
for  the  most  part,  a  private  affair.    No  one  besides  the  wife  is  apt  to  witness 
her  husband  sweeping  the  rugs  or  dusting  the  furniture.    A  neighborhood  launder- 
ette or  the  washing  machine  that  is  located  in  the  basement  of  an  apartment 
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house  occupies  a  much  more  visihle  location  than  a  private  apartment.  Since 
most  women  assume  responsibility  for  washing  and  drying  the  laundry,  a  man  who 
helps  his  wife  in  this  way  is  performing  a  woman's  chore  that  is  "being  wit- 
nessed hy  many  women.    Rather  than  permit  himself  to  suffer  this  insult  to  his 
masculinity,  he  finds  it  expedient  not  to  understand,  or  to  hear  his  wife's 
request . 

In  summary,  the  relationship  between  vocational  status  and  marital 
status  yields  different  patterns  for  men  and  women.    On  the  one  hand,  married 
men  are  more  likely  to  remain  employed  or  to  show  an  interest  in  v/orking  than 
widowers  or  single,  divorced  and  separated  men.    On  the  other  hand,  married 
women  are  least  likely  to  remain  employed  or  to  show  an  interest  in  working. 
Married  men  may  he  more  highly  motivated  to  work  because  of  their  responsi- 
bility to  provide  for  their  wives.    In  addition,  they  have  less  need  than  other 
men  to  spend  time  taking  care  of  a  household.    They  may  even  feel  out  of  place 
during  the  day  while  their  v;ives  take  care  of  the  household.    The  two  most 
frequently  cited  reasons  for  wives  who  want  to  return  to  work  is  to  earn  money 
and  to  keep  busy.    In  these  respects  they  are  like  the  husbands. 

Education 

To  judge  by  current  standards  the  educational  level  of  the  respondents 
is  extremely  low.    The  findings  show  that  20  per  cent  of  the  sample  did  not  go 
to  school,  ^2  per  cent  completed  one  to  six  years  of  schooling,  2k  per  cent 
completed  7  to  9  years  of  schooling,  and  only  13  per  cent  completed  10  years 
or  more  of  schooling.    Altogether  8?  per  cent  completed  less  than  ten  years  of 
schooling.    Today  such  persons  are  considered  functionally  illiterate.  In 
i960  the  mean  number  of  school  years  completed  by  persons  25  years  and  over 
in  New  York  State  was  10. 7.    The  corresponding  mean  for  the  adults  in  this 
sample  is  between  the  fourth  and  fifth  grade. 
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Table  IV-11:    Education  and  Vocational  Status 


Education 

Below  Tenth 
Grade 

Tenth  Grade 
or  Above 


VJorkers 
Number 

31  7^ 
11  26 


Potential 
Workers 


House- 
Retirees  keepers 


Total 


Number  Number    ^     Number    ^     Number  ^ 

30      88        68      90        8?      90      2l6  8? 


12 


8  11 


10  10 


33  13 


Total 


k2      100         3^      100         76      101         97      100       2I+9  100 


Table  IV-12:    Education  and  Vocational  Status  for  Males 


Potential 

Workers  Workers         Retirees  Total 


Education  Number  fa  Number  _^  Number  $  Number  fo 
Below  Tenth 

Grade  22  73  17  90  55  89  9^  85 
Tenth  Grade 

or  Above  8       27           2       11  7       11  I7  I5 

Total  30      100  19      101         62      100  111  100 


Table  IV-13 :    Education  and  Vocational  Status  for  Females 


Potential  House - 

Workers  Workers  Retirees         keepers  Total 

Education               Number    ^  Number  Number            Number            Number  ^ 

Below  Tenth 

Grade  9  75  13  87  13  93  86  90  121  88 
Tenth  Grade 

or  Above                   3       25  2       13  1         7         10       10         16  12 


Total 


12      100         15      100         Ik      100         96      100       137  100 
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There  are  obvious  historical  reasons  that  account  for  the  relatively 
low  educational  attainment  of  this  group.    Most  of  the  men  and  women  were  horn 
at  a  time  and  a  place  where  education  was  not  considered  as  important  as  it  is 
today.    If  its  value  were  recognized,  the  cost  of  obtaining  a  high  school  diploma 
was  prohibitive.    Only  a  small  proportion  of  the  population  bom  around  the  turn 
of  the  century  acquired  a  high  school  education.    Furthermore,  most  of  the  res- 
pondents are  foreign-bom  and  ten  years  or  more  of  education  were  not  and  still 
are  not  within  the  grasp  of  the  average  European.    Many  older  persons  feel 
keenly  their  lack  of  formal  schooling  and  wish  they  had  had  the  educational 
opportunities  available  to  their  children. 

The  findings  show  that  the  men  are  somewhat  better  educated  than  the 
women;  l6  per  cent  of  the  men  and  2k  per  cent  of  the  women  never  attended  school. 
Only  15  per  cent  of  the  men  attained  a  tenth  grade  education  but  the  comparable 
per  cent  for  women  drops  to  12.    In  addition  to  the  handicaps  of  being  foreign- 
bora  and  bora  at  a  time  when  education  was  recognized  as  less  important,  these 
women  had  another  obstacle  to  acquiring  an  education.    It  was  thought  that  women 
had  less  need  to  be  educated  because  most  of  their  lives  would  be  spent  within 
the  household,  rearing  children  and  caring  for  families .    To  perform  these  tasks 
little  formal  schooling,  if  any,  was  required.    In  addition,  academic  knowledge 
was  thought  to  be  the  domain  of  the  male.    Brain  work  was  not  considered  woman's 
work.    T^'^o  plays  of  the  Victorian  era.  The  Little  Minister  and  A  Doll's  House, 
show  that  in  the  dominant  middle-class  view,  woman's  place  was  in  the  home,  even 
if  deceptions  were  necessary  to  maintain  the  fiction.    Today  some  men  still 
retain  vestiges  of  this  attitude,  for  although  they  are  reconciled  to  women 
being  educated,  they  prefer  them  not  to  be  brainy  or  intellectual. 

Because  of  their  lov;  level  of  education  the  older  adults  are  at  a 
disadvantage  in  the  job  market  today,  especially  if  they  are  unskilled  as  well 
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as  uneducated.    The  number  of  jobs  requiring  unskilled  labor  is  declining  and 
there  is  no  scarcity  of  young;  able-bodied,  eager  young  men  looking  for  work. 
Certainly  in  most  instances  the  unskilled,  poorly  educated  worker  over  60  is 
less  likely  to  be  hired  to  perform  manual  labor  than  the  unskilled,  poorly 
educated  worker  who  is  20  or  25  years  old.    However,  if  the  job  calls  for 
skills  acquired  in  school,  then  an  old  educated  man  has  a  much  better  chance 
of  being  hired  than  a  young  uneducated  man. 

The  findings  show  that  persons  with  high  education  are  more  likely  to 
be  working  than  those  with  low  education.    Of  all  persons  with  a  tenth  grade 
education  or  more,  33  per  cent  are  working.    Of  all  persons  with  less  than  a 
tenth  grade  education,  only  1^  per  cent  are  working. 

With  respect  to  education,  the  potential  workers  resemble  the  retirees 
and  the  housekeepers  much  more  than  the  workers .    Indeed,  the  difference  between 
the  potential  workers  and  the  other  two  groups  is  so  small  that  it  can  be 
ignored.    The  workers  have  a  distinct  educational  advantage  over  the  potential 
workers.    Nonetheless  it  should  not  be  concluded  that  education,  by  itself,  is 
the  major  factor  that  accounts  for  the  employability  of  older  persons,  since 
almost  three-fourths  of  those  who  are  working  attained  less  than  ten  years  of 
schooling.    A  person  with  high  education  has  a  better  chance  of  obtaining  a 
job  than  a  person  with  low  education,  but  the  majority  of  persons  who  are 
working  are  poorly  educated. 

The  findings  also  show  that  men  with  high  education  are  more  apt  to 
work  than  women  with  high  education.    Almost  one-half  of  the  men  with  high 
education  are  working  in  comparison  with  less  than  one-fifth  of  the  women  with 
high  education.    Most  of  the  women  with  high  education  seem  content  to  keep 
house  and  are  not  interested  in  working. 
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Increasing  the  education  of  the  potential  workers  would  improve  their 
employahility.  The  question  of  their  willingness  to  undergo  a  period  of  train- 
ing was  not  dealt  with  in  the  survey. 

Comparative  Effect  of  Age,  Marital  Status  and  Education 

So  far  we  have  examined  the  relationship  "between  vocational  status 
and  age,  marital  status  and  education  while  sex  was  the  only  variable  held 
constant.    In  this  section  age,  marital  status  and  education  will  also  be  con- 
trolled in  order  to  determine  their  comparative  importance  for  vocational 
status.    Since  the  number  of  employed  women  is  so  small^  the  analysis  will  be 
confined  to  the  men.    Because  the  male  sample  also  does  not  permit  as  complex 
an  analysis  as  might  be  desired,  the  categories  of  each  variable  are  dichoto- 
mized.   For  the  age  variable  the  categories  are  a  younger  group,  6O-69,  and  an 
older  group,  70-7^;  for  marital  status  the  categories  are  married  and  not 
married;  for  education  the  categories  are  low  education, or  less  than  ten  years 
of  schooling,  and  high  education,  or  ten  or  more  years  of  schooling;    for  voca- 
tional status  the  categories  are  workers  and  everyone  else  not  working. 

Table  IV-1^  shows  that  the  largest  percentage  of  workers  are  found 
among  those  who  are  married  and  in  the  younger  age  category.    The  smallest  per- 
centage of  workers  are  found  among  those  who  are  not  married  and  in  the  older 
age  category. 


Table  TV-lh:     Per  Cent  of  Employed  Men  by  Age  and  Marital  Status 

Difference  in 
Married       Not  Married       Per  Cents 

60  -  69  32  30  2 

70  -  7^  23  20  3 

Difference  in  9  10 

Per  Cents 
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Marriage,  however,  appears  to  have  less  importance  than  age  upon 
employa'bility .    Marriage  may  make  it  easier  for  a  man  to  work  for  the  husband 
is  freed  froni  performing  the  household  tasks  that  are  generally  carried  out  by 
the  wife.    If  he  tires  easily  he  may  be  better  able  than  the  widower  or  single 
man  to  conserve  his  energy  and  expend  it  at  work  since  his  wife  can  relieve  him 
of  certain  chores.    However,  the  effect  of  marriage  on  vocational  status  may  be 
stronger  when  it  is  viewed  from  a  motivational  rather  than  an  efficiency  point 
of  view.    Evidence  for  this  conclusion  can  be  drawn  from  the  fact  that  90  per 
cent  of  the  potential  workers  are  married  in  comparison  with  only  68  per  cent 
of  the  retirees.    Indeed,  the  percentage  of  potential  workers  who  are  married 
is  higher  than  the  percentage  of  workers  who  are  married.    Being  a  husband  has 
the  effect  of  motivating  an  older  man  to  continue  working.    The  evidence  is 
unmistakable  that  married  men  are  more  interested  in  vrorking  than  unmarried  men. 

The  employer  appears  to  consider  age  a  more  important  factor  in  hir- 
ing a  man  or  retaining  him  in  his  employ  than  marital  status .    It  seems  reason- 
able to  assume  that  the  employer  is  more  concerned  with  the  need  to  have  a  job 
performed  well  than  with  the  desire  of  a  man  to  work.    The  performance  on  the 
job  is  often  related  to  motivation,  but  the  two  elements  are  not  easily  separ- 
able, and  they  do  not  always  have  a  direct  relationship  to  each  other.  For 
both  the  younger  and  older  men  the  differences  between  the  percentage  of  married 
and  not  married  men  who  are  working  is  small:    Among  the  younger  men  the  dif- 
ference between  the  married  and  not  married  is  2  per  cent  and  among  the  older 
men  the  difference  is  3  per  cent.    In  effect,  there  is  almost  no  difference  in 
marital  status  when  age  is  held  constant. 

The  differences  between  the  per  cent  of  men  employed  are  larger  when 
comparison  is  made  between  marital  status  of  men  at  different  ages  than  between 
the  marital  statuses  of  men  at  the  same  age.    Among  the  married  men  the 
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difference  between  the  younger  and  older  men  is  9  per  cent;  among  the  men  not 
married  the  difference  is  10  per  cent.    In  both  instances  a  higher  proportion 
of  the  younger  rather  than  the  older  men  are  working.    If  the  categories  are 
ranked  according  to  per  cent  of  respondents  who  are  working  the  following 
order  occurs : 

Category  Per  Cent  Employed 

1.  Younger  and  married  32 

2.  Younger  and  not  married  30 
3 •  Older  and  married  23 
k.  Older  and  not  married  20 

The  evidence  is  clear  that  age  has  a  greater  effect  upon  employment  than  marital 
status , 

Since  education  also  affects  employability;,  an  attempt  was  made  to 
find  out  its  relative  importance  in  relation  to  age .    Table  IV-15  shows  that 
the  largest  per  cent  of  workers  are  those  in  the  younger  age  group  who  have 
high  education.    The  lowest  percentage  of  workers  are  those  who  bear  the  double 
handicap  of  being  old  and  having  little  education. 

Table  IV-15:    Per  Cent  of  Employed  Men  by  Age  and  Education 

Education  Difference  in 

Low  High  Per  Cents 

60  -  69        27  55  -28 

70-7^      _20  _3Q  -18 

Difference  in      7  I7 
Per  Cents 

It  should  be  noted  at  the  outset  of  the  analysis  that  although  age 
and  education  are  two  important  factors,  they  do  not  in  themselves  preclude 
the  possibility  of  employment  since  20  per  cent  of  the  men  with  the  double 
handicaps  continue  to  be  employed.    Employment  is  based  on  a  number  of  factors 
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besides  age  and  education.    The  self-employed  pushcart  peddler  can  continue  to 
work  so  long  as  he  is  healthy  and  strong.    The  older  man  with  little  education 
can  continue  working  indefinitely  if  he  is  lucky  enough  to  have  his  daughter 
marry  a  sympathetic  businessman  who  wants  to  make  them  both  happy.    Or  an  older 
man  may  be  poorly  educated  but  he  has  acquired  a  highly  desirable  skill  and  is 
able  to  find  a  job  as  long  as  he  wants  to  work.    He  may  even  have  to  fend  off 
offers  from  other  employers .    In  summary,  even  though  the  older  man  with  low 
education  has  the  poorest  likelihood  of  being  employed,  it  is  still  possible 
for  him  to  remain  employed. 

Differences  in  the  per  cent  of  men  employed  are  larger  when  compari- 
sons are  made  between  those  of  the  same  age  with  different  educations  and  those 
of  different  ages  with  the  same  education.    The  findings  show  that  among  the 
younger  men  55  per  cent  with  high  education  are  employed  in  comparison  with 
only  27  per  cent  for  those  with  low  education,  a  difference  of  28  per  cent; 
among  the  older  men  38  per  cent  with  high  education  are  employed  in  comparison 
with  only  20  per  cent  for  those  with  low  education,  a  difference  of  I8  per  cent. 
Among  those  with  high  education  the  difference  in  the  per  cent  employed  between 
the  younger  and  older  groups  is  I7  per  cent;  among  those  with  low  education 
the  difference  between  the  two  age  groups  is  7  per  cent. 

Ordering  the  table  according  to  per  cent  of  men  still  employed  clearly 
shows  that  education  has  a  greater  effect  than  age  upon  employment.    Age,  then, 
is  important  but  not  as  important  as  education,  and  education  is  a  more  import- 
ant factor  among  the  younger  than  the  older  men. 

Category  Per  Cent  Employed 

High  education,  6O-69  55 

High  education,  7O-7U  38 

Low  education,  6O-69  27 

Low  education,  70-7ij-  20 
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It  seems  reasonable  to  assume  that  the  employer  is  more  interested 
in  the  qualifications  of  a  man  to  perform  a  job  than  he  is  in  his  age .  Cer- 
tainly he  will  not  want  to  hire  a  man  not  trained  to  do  a  job  simply  because 
the  man  is  younger  than  another  applicant  who  has  acquired  the  education  for 
the  job.    In  addition,  it  is  probable  that  men  with  better  education  are  able 
to  undertake  jobs  that  are  independent  of  the  effects  of  age.    For  most  men  it 
is  probably  easier  to  push  a  pencil  at  70  than  it  is  to  swing  a  pick-ax.  If 
they  have  been  working  at  a  desk  all  of  their  lives,  the  chances  are  that  the 
decline  in  their  ability  will  be  less  pronounced  than  that  of  the  pick-ax 
swinger.    The  tendency  is  for  professional  persons  to  remain  employed  for  longer 
periods  than  unskilled  workers .    Today  there  is  no  shortage  of  jobs  for  persons 
who  are  well  educated  but  there  is  a  shortage  for  persons  with  low  education. 

Table  IV-15  has  certain  implications  for  the  social  planner  responsible 
for  developing  an  action  program.    If  high  education  is  an  important  factor 
influencing  the  probability  that  a  man  will  continue  to  work,  consideration 
should  be  given  to  the  suggestion  that  an  educational  program  for  older  men 
will  increase  their  chances  of  finding  a  job."*"    The  problem  the  social  planner 
must  grapple  with  is  whether  or  not  he  wants  to  invest  money  in  such  a  program 
when  the  older  man's  working  life  is  necessarily  more  limited  than  that,  for 
example,  of  a  young  lad  who  has  dropped  out  of  high  school,  or  a  40-year-old 
miner  v^ho  is  suffering  from  technological  unemployment. 

If  a  decision  is  reached  that  it  is  not  a  wise  expenditure  of  resources 
to  invest  in  an  educational  program  to  train  older  men,  there  is  still  a  possi- 
bility of  providing  employment  for  older  persons  through  a  subsidized  job  program. 

1    In  March  1961)-,  Ullen  Winston,  Commissioner  of  Welfare  Administration,  was 
quoted  in  Welfare  in  Review,  Vol.  2,  p.  5:  "A  growing  proportion  of  unemploy- 
ment is  due  to  widespread  technological  changes  and  not  to  localized  or 
temporaiy  economic  conditions .    Technological  unemployment  is  thus  becoming 
an  increasingly  important  cause  of  chronic  dependency.    The  unemployed  persons 
must  be  retrained  if  they  are  to  find  a  place  in  the  changed  and  changing 
structure  of  the  labor  force." 
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Th8  right  to  work  and  to  earn  a  decent  wage  is  a  social  goal  that  commands  the 
adherence  of  many  Americans  even  though  it  has  yet  to  win  the  support  of  a 
majority  of  the  legislators  in  the  country.    If  older  persons  are  not  able  to 
find  enough  jobs  for  themselves ^  then  perhaps  it  is  time  for  the  various  levels 
of  government  to  begin  to  subsidize  them  in  socially  desirable  work. 

Some  of  the  men  and  women,  for  example,  might  be  paid  to  serve  as 
friendly  visitors  in  neighborhoods  or  hospitals.    Other  arrangements  might  be 
made  to  provide  employers  who  continue  employing  older  production  workers  with 
subsidies  so  that  the  employers  would  find  it  profitable  to  employ  them  even 
if  their  output  were  not  high.    Other  types  of  special  programs  might  be 
developed  with  the  participation  of  older  persons . 

Before  deciding  upon  the  programs  he  wishes  to  advocate  the  social 
planner  must  ask  himself  why  he  wants  the  older  person  to  be  employed.    Is  it 
so  that  he  can  live  out  his  life  in  dignity?    Is  it  so  that  he  can  continue  to 
contribute  his  productive  power  to  the  economy?    Is  it  so  that  he  will  not 
become  a  tax  burden  to  the  community  and  a  family  burden  to  his  kin?    Or  is  it 
for  some  other  reason  not  stated  here?    These  goals  are  not  entirely  congruent 
and  until  a  decision  is  made  about  which  values  the  action  program  is  to  affirm, 
the  program  itself  cannot  be  drafted. 


CHAPTER  5 

STRESS,  HEALTH,  ABILITY  TO  WORK  AND  JOB-SEEKING  ACTIVITIES 

This  chapter  deals  primarily  with  findings  that  are  based  on  the 
self -reports  of  the  respondents.    The  first  part  deals  with  subjective  reports 
of  symptoms  of  stress,  self -ratings  of  health  and  ability  to  work.    The  second 
part  is  concerned  with  the  job-seeking  activities  of  potential  workers  and  the 
interviewers'  ratings  of  the  seriousness  of  their  interest  in  working  and  of 
their  efforts  to  find  a  job. 

Stress  Symptoms 

One  of  the  most  interesting  findings  of  the  survey  appears  in  Table 
V-1  showing  the  relationship  between  vocational  status  and  the  index  of  stress 
symptoms .    The  index  is  composed  of  18  items  used  in  a  mental  health  study  of 
midtown  Manhattan  entitled  Mental  Health  in  the  Metropolis       Each  item  in  the 
index  discriminated  between  a  mentally  sick  and  a  mentally  \/ell  population. 
The  responses  to  the  items  form  an  additive  score  of  pathological  symptoms 
either  mental,  physical,  or  psychosomatic,  that  represents  a  person's  acknow- 
ledgment of  the  degree  of  stress  he  is  feeling. 

In  this  study,  however,  the  index  is  not  used  as  a  means  of  judging 
mental  health  since  symptoms  that  clearly  indicate  mental  pathology  in  a  young 
adult  may  not  have  the  same  significance  in  an  elderly  person.    For  example, 
a  yes -no  response  is  sought  to  this  question:     "I  am  bothered  by  acid  stomach 
several  times  a  week."    On  the  one  hand,  it  seems  reasonable  to  assume  that  a 


1  Leo  Srole,  Thomas  Langner,  Stanley  l^ichael,  Marvin  Opler,  Thomas  Rennie, 
Mental  Health  in  the  Metropolis,  Vol.  I,  McGraw-Hill  Book  Company,  Inc., 
New  York,  I962. 
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"yes"  response  from  a  25-year-old  person  shows  some  degree  of  psychic  disturb- 
ance.   On  the  other  hand,  a  "yes"  response  from  a  70-year-old  person  may  he  a 
relatively  common  response,  equally  indicative  of  organic  as  of  functional 
pathology.    The  following  two  items  are  of  a  similar  nature:     (l)    "Have  you 
ever  heen  bothered  by  your  heart  beating  fast?    Would  you  say  often,  sometimes, 
or  never?"     (2)    "Every  so  often  I  suddenly  feel  hot  all  over."    These  symptoms 
are  more  common  among  older  than  younger  people  and  consequently  the  average 
number  of  pathology  responses  is  higher  in  this  study  than  in  the  Midtown  study. 

The  index  is  used  as  a  means  of  measuring  stress  for  this  older  age 
group,  regardless  of  whether  or  not  the  nature  of  the  pathology  is  functional 
or  organic .    Approximately  one -fourth  of  the  respondents  in  the  sample  reported 
none  or  only  one  symptom  of  stress,  and  hi  per  cent  reported  two  or  less.  These 
findings  show  that  a  sizable  proportion  of  the  respondents  are  in  good  condition. 
The  full  meaning  of  the  findings,  however,  would  be  distorted  if  attention  were 
to  be  concentrated  only  on  that  portion  of  the  findings  that  provides  a  favor- 
able view  of  the  respondents.    Therefore,  it  should  be  noted  that  78  persons 
or  31  per  cent  of  the  respondents  complain  of  six  or  more  symptoms  and  that 
33  persons  or  13  per  cent  complain  of  nine  or  more  symptoms.    In  other  words, 
there  is  a  sizable  minority  of  older  persons  who  show  signs  of  considerable 
stress . 

The  characteristics  of  old  people  are  obviously  different  from  those 
of  younger  groups .    One  of  the  contributions  of  this  study,  however,  is  to 
re-emphasize  that  there  is  a  wide  range  of  variation  among  old  people.  Old 


1    For  a  discussion  of  the  validity  of  the  scale  see  Jerome  G.  Manis,  f^ilton 
J.  Brawer,  Chester  L.  Hunt,  and  Leonard  C.  Kercher,  "Validating  a  Mental 
Health  Scale,"    American  Sociological  Review,  Vol.  28,  February  19^3^ 
pp.  108-116.    Also  Thomas  Langner,  "A  Twenty-Two  Item  Screening  Score  of 
Psychiatric  Symptoms  Indicating  Impairment,"  unpublished  paper  received 
from  the  author. 
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Table  V-1:    Stress  Sjonptom  Index  and  Vocational  Status 


Workers 

Potential 
Workers 

Retirees 

House- 
keepers 

Total 

Number 

A 

Number 

Jl 

Number 

A 

Number 

A 

Number 

Low  St re  s  s 

(0-2  symptoms ) 

25 

60 

12 

35 

3k 

kk 

31 

32 

102  kl 

Medium  Stress 

(3-5  symptoms) 

11 

26 

11 

32 

21 

27 

27 

28 

70  28 

High  Stress 

(6  or  more) 

6 

Ik 

11 

32 

22 

29 

39 

i^O 

78  31 

Total 

k2 

100 

^k 

99 

77 

100 

97 

100 

250  100 

Table  V-2:    Stress  Symptom  Index  and  Vocational  Status  for  Males 


Workers 

Potential 
Workers 

Retirees 

Total 

Number 

A 

Number 

A 

Number 

A 

Number  % 

Low  Stress 

21 

70 

8 

k2 

28 

kk 

57  51 

Medium  Stress 

7 

23 

5 

26 

16 

25 

28  25 

High  Stress 

2 

7 

6 

32 

19 

30 

27  2k 

Total 

30 

100 

19 

100 

63 

99 

112  100 

Table  V-3 :    Stress  Symptoms  Index  and  Vocational  Status  for  Females 


Workers 

Potential 
Workers 

Retirees 

House- 
keepers 

Total 

Namber 

A 

Number 

A 

Number 

A 

Number 

A 

Number 

Low  Stress 

k 

33 

k 

27 

6 

k3 

31 

32 

k3  33 

Medium  Stress 

k 

33 

6 

ko 

5 

36 

26 

27 

kl  30 

High  Stress 

k 

33 

5 

33 

3 

21 

39 

kl 

51  37 

Total 


12       99         15      100         Ik      100         96      100       137  100 
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men  have  different  characteristics  from  old  women ^  and  old  men  who  are  employed 
have  different  characteristics  from  old  men  who  are  retired.    If  these  differ- 
ences can  he  kept  in  mind^  then  the  campaign  against  one  stereotyped  image  of 
old  persons  will  gain  momentum. 

To  he  specific,  the  relationship  between  employment  and  stress  is 
quite  different  for  men  and  women.    Of  the  30  men  who  are  working,  70  per  cent 
show  low  stress  (0-2  symptoms),  23  per  cent  show  a  medium  amount  of  stress 
(3-5  symptoms),  and  only  7  per  cent  show  a  high  amount  of  stress  (6  or  more 
symptoms).    For  women  low  stress  is  not  associated  with  employment.  Indeed, 
the  highest  percentage  of  women  with  low  stress  is  found  in  the  category  made 
up  of  retirees .    Differences  in  the  distribution  of  stress  scores  are  probably 
related  to  the  different  meaning  of  work  to  the  average  man  and  woman. 

It  is  possible  that  the  worker  is  more  likely  than  the  unemployed  man 
to  enjoy  a  feeling  of  self-satisfaction  even  though  the  competence  of  both  may 
be  equally  assaulted  by  the  degenerative  processes  that  affect  physical  func- 
tioning.   Assume  that  both  men  find  it  difficult  to  go  up  stairs  quickly,  or 
if  they  do  so,  they  find  their  heart  beating  fast.    Assume, also,  that  as  their 
sexual  powers  decline  they  are  anxious  to  prove  their  virility  is  undiminished. 
In  some  respects  the  unemployed  man  is  in  a  worse  position  than  the  worker. 

The  worker  is  occupied  during  the  day  so  that  he  has  less  time  to 
dwell  on  his  infirmities  than  the  unemployed  man.    Furthermore,  he  may  be  better 
able  to  defend  himself  against  the  assaults  of  age  because  his  job  is  evidence 
of  his  continued  vocational  competence.    The  worker  also  is  in  a  more  favored 
position  because  of  certain  consequences  that  usually  result  from  employment. 
Economically  the  worker's  standard  of  living  in  all  likelihood  has  declined 
less  than  that  of  the  unemployed  man.    Socially  the  worker  is  less  likely  than 
the  unemployed  man  to  need  to  find  new  friends  for  he  continues  to  see  his 
work  associates . 
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Philosophically,  both  men  have  to  deal  with  the  evidence  of  their 
own  mortality.    Witnessing  the  loss  of  many  friends  and  contemporaries  until 
he  is  one  of  the  few  survivors  of  his  generation  often  is  an  unnerving  experi- 
ence.   But  the  worker  can  point  out  that  he  is  not  finished  yet,  "because  he 
still  has  some  work  left  to  do  whereas  the  unemployed  man  is  less  likely  to 
feel  he  is  of  any  use . 

Because  of  these  many  diverse  onslaughts,  the  older  man  gains  much 
strength  and  reassurance  from  his  continuing  ability  to  work.    As  long  as  he 
is  able  to  perform  this  role,  he  is  less  apt  to  feel  signs  of  stress,  or  to 
acknowledge  their  existence  than  the  unemployed  man. 

An  alternative  explanation  must  also  be  considered.    It  may  be  that 
men  who  feel  less  stress  are  more  desirable  as  employees  and,  therefore,  they 
are  the  ones  whom  employers  are  glad  to  retain  as  workers .    If  they  are  unem- 
ployed for  any  reason  they  are  able  to  find  new  employers  who  will  hire  them. 
From  this  point  of  view,  the  fact  that  they  have  low  stress  contributes  to 
their  employability  rather  than  their  employment  contributing  to  the  fact  that 
they  have  low  symptoms  of  stress.    The  net  effect  may  be  that  of  a  circular 
process.    The  men  with  low  stress  are  more  employable  than  those  with  high  stress 
and  as  a  result  of  the  benefits  they  derive  from  working,  they  gain  support 
that  enables  them  to  maintain  their  favored  position. 

In  a  cross -sectional  survey  it  is  difficult  to  determine  causal 
relationships .    Despite  this  limitation  it  is  still  possible  to  point  to  the 
strong  relationship  between  vocational  status  and  stress  symptoms  among  men. 
The  relationship  is  much  less  pronounced  among  women,  and  it  operates  in  a 
different  direction.    Approximately,  32  per  cent  of  all  the  women  are  found  in 
the  low  stress  category,  30  per  cent  are  in  the  medium  category  and  38  per  cent 
are  in  the  high  stress  categor;;^'-.    In  contrast  with  the  men,  the  percentage  of 
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women  showing  low  stress  is  highest  for  retired  women.    In  other  words,  women 
who  retire  report  fewer  symptoms  of  stress  than  employed  women,  potential 
workers  and  housekeepers . 

Perhaps  the  reason  that  accounts  for  the  difference  in  stress  between 
employed  men  and  women  is  that  they  have  different  expectations  about  what  con- 
stitute suitable  activities  for  them  in  their  later  years.    Employment,  appar- 
ently, is  not  as  desirable  for  a  woman  as  it  is  for  a  man.    Certainly  fewer 
women  remain  employed  and  a  smaller  percentage  evince  an  interest  in  employment. 
It  seems  reasonable  to  conclude  that  among  a  generation  of  older  foreign-born 
women,  there  is  some  sort  of  disturbance  within  the  family  if  it  is  necessary 
for  them  to  work.    Either  they  have  no  husbands  or,  if  they  are  married  and 
have  children,  the  latter  are  unable  to  support  their  mothers .    It  may  be  that 
some  of  the  women  who  work  must  provide  support  for  some  ailing  member  of  the 
family.    Traditionally,  women  of  that  generation  and  European  culture  were 
expected  to  remain  at  home,  but  unlike  the  average  women  of  that  group  they  are 
at  work  in  the  marketplace . 

When  a  woman  retires  she  is  withdrawing  from  an  activity  that  has  few, 
if  any,  of  the  satisfactions  that  a  man  derives  from  work.    Therefore,  for  a 
woman  retirement  is  not  accompanied  by  a  loss  of  self-esteem  or  the  loss  of  a 
highly  prized  status .    On  the  contrary,  a  woman  may  be  eagerly  looking  forward 
to  retirement.    She  may  need  a  period  of  time  in  which  to  adjust  to  her  new 
status  but  once  the  adjustment  is  made  she  is  less  likely  to  suffer  from  the 
kinds  of  losses  experienced  by  the  retired  man. 

The  potential  workers  of  both  sexes  show  more  stress  than  persons 
in  any  of  the  other  vocational  statuses .    Among  the  men,  although  the  stress 
score  of  the  potential  workers  is  highest  it  is  close  to  the  score  of  the 
retirees;  among  the  females,  however,  the  difference  between  the  potential 
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workers  and  the  housekeepers,  who  also  report  relatively  high  stress,  is  some- 
what larger.    Wanting  to  work  and  not  heing  able  to  find  work  is,  in  itself,  a 
reason  that  helps  to  account  for  the  greater  stress  reported  hy  the  potential 
workers .  In  addition,  the  desire  to  find  work  may  also  he  an  indication  that 
the  potential  workers  find  themselves  in  some  type  of  stressful  siv.uation  that 
propels  them  to  remain  insterested  in  employment.    They  may  feel  keenly  the 
loss  of  one  or  several  of  the  various  functions  of  work  and  they  may  he  trying 
to  restore  the  equilihrium  of  an  earlier  period.    At  any  rate,  it  is  clear  that 
the  difference  in  the  number  of  stress  symptoms  reported  by  workers  and  poten- 
tial workers  is  so  great  that  the  two  groups  are  unmistakably  distinct  in  this 
respect . 

Self -Ratings  of  Health 

This  section  on  health  raises  a  problem  in  interpretation  because  of 
the  nature  of  the  data.    The  respondents  were  asked  this  question:     "How  would 
you  rate  your  health  at  the  present  time?    Would  you  say  excellent,  good,  fair, 
poor  or  very  poor?"    Before  examining  the  findings,  the  limitations  of  these 
self -reports  must  be  recognized. 

Obviously  the  respondent's  judgment  about  his  health  may  not  be  as 
accurate  as  that  of  a  physician."^    Furthermore,  the  distortions  in  judgments 
that  occur  can  be  linked  to  the  person's  vocational  status.    Thus,  a  man  who 
is  employed  and  wants  to  remain  employed  might  want  to  ignore  or  minimize  any 
health  problem  that  constitutes  a  threat  to  his  continued  employment.  If 

1    In  one  experiment  251  older  adults  ranging  in  age  from  60-9^  assessed 
their  ovm  health  and  then  they  were  examined  and  rated  by  a  doctor.  In 
iGk  or  2  out  of  3  cases  the  older  person's  rating  agreed  with  that  of 
the  doctor.    George  L.  Maddox,  "Some  Correlates  of  Differences  in  Self- 
Assessment  of  Health  Status  among  the  Elderly,"    Journal  of  Gerontology, 
Vol.  17,  April  1962,  pp.  180-185. 
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asked  to  rate  his  health,  he  would  probatly  rate  it  nore  favorably  than  a 
physician  would.    The  retiree  also  is  constrained  to  distort  his  health  self- 
rating.    To  justify  his  retirement  he  is  likely  to  over-estimate  his  ill  health. 
He  can  then  use  this  evidence  to  assure  himself  and  others  that  he  is  too  sick 
to  work. 

In  these  two  examples  the  health  self -rating  is  distorted  "because  the 
person  wishes  to  justify  his  present  position  and  to  "bring  it  into  harmony  with 
the  expectations  of  other  persons       his  employer,  friends  or  family.  Distor- 
tions can  also  occur  for  other  reasons.    A  person's  judgment  may  he  distorted 
because  he  is  ignorant  of  a  malignant  process .    One  of  the  respondents  in  the 
sample  thought  he  was  in  relatively  good  health  but  he  died  of  lung  cancer 
within  a  year  of  his  interview.    Distortions  can  also  occur  because  the  person's 
judgment  is  based  on  a  standard  of  health  that  varies  from  that  of  the  average 
older  person.    The  respondent  was  left  the  choice  of  determining  the  standard 
of  health  to  which  he  wished  to  compare  himself.    If  he  used  the  standard  of 
his  own  health  at  age  20  his  rating  would  undoubtedly  be  lower  than  if  he  used 
the  standard  of  health  of  most  of  his  contemporaries .    He  might  say  that  in 
comparison  to  a  young  man  his  health  was  poor,  but  for  an  old  man  he  was  in 
good  health.    These  are  the  sources  of  bias.    How  shall  we  use  the  data?"^ 

Despite  the  defects,  it  may  be  useful  to  accept  the  data  at  face 
value.    One  of  the  most  powerful  theorems  in  social  science  was  enunciated  by 
W.  I.  Thomas:  this  eminent  sociologist  said,  "If  men  define  situations  as  real, 
they  are  real  in  their  consequences."    From  this  point  of  view  whether  he  thinks 
he  is  healthy  or  not  is  important  quite  aside  from  the  agreement  about  his 

1    For  a  discussion  of  the  use  of  the  self -definition  of  health  see  Ethel 
Shanas,  The  Health  of  Older  People,  Harvard  University  Press,  Cambridge, 
1962,  p.  3^;  World  Health  Organization,  The  Public  Health  Aspects  of  the 
Aging  of  the  Population,  World  Health  Organization,  Copenhagen,  1959^  P*  8. 
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health  between  his  own  rating  and  the  clinical  rating  of  a  physician.    If  he 
thinks  he  is  healthy,  even  though  he  may  not  be,  he  is  likely  to  act  healthy. 
If  he  thinks  he  is  sick,  he  is  likely  to  act  sickly.    Since  one  of  our  concerns 
is  to  understand  the  actions  of  men,  it  is  useful  to  know  their  belief  about 
their  health. 

Other  studies  have  reported  the  strong  relationship  that  exists 
between  vocational  status  and  health.    This  same  relationship  is  also  found  to 
exist  in  this  study.    Eli  Ginzberg,  professor  of  economics  and  director  of  the 
Conservation  of  Human  Resources  Project  is  cautious,  however,  in  drawing  con- 
clusions from  the  interpretation  of  single  factors:     "For  over  twenty  years  my 
associates  and  I  have  been  engaged  in  research  on  human  resources  and  manpower, 
and  from  this  I  have  derived  one  overriding  impression. . .As  we  sought  to  make 
clear  in  our  study  of  the  ineffective  soldier  in  World  War  II,  performance  must 
be  analyzed  in  terms  of  the  interaction  of  three  sets  of  determinants :  the 
strengths  and  weaknesses  of  individuals,  job  requirements,  and  the  stresses 
and  supports  in  the  environment."-^ 

With  this  caveat  in  mind,  the  findings  are  examined. 

Old  people  report  a  considerable  range  of  variation  in  their  health. 
Only  8  per  cent  report  their  health  is  excellent.    Another  2k  per  cent,  however, 
report  their  health  is  good.    When  these  two  categories  are  added  together  they 
total  approximately  one-third  of  the  sample.    Persons  in  fair  health  comprise 
37  per  cent  of  the  sample  and  persons  in  poor  or  very  poor  health  comprise  the 
remaining  31  per  cent.    The  distribution  is  roughly  equal  in  the  three  group- 
ings and  it  is  obvious  that  the  respondents  range  themselves  along  an  extended 


1    Eli  Ginzberg,  "Reflections  on  the  Health  and  Employment  of  Older  People," 
Richard  H.  Williams,  Clark  Tibbitts,  Wilma  Donahue,  eds..  Processes  of 
Aging,  Vol.  II,  Atherton  Press,  New  York,  I963,  pp.  329-33H^ 
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Table  Health  Self -Rating  and  Vocational  Status 


Potential 

House- 

Workers 

Workers 

Retirees 

keepers 

Total 

Number  ^ 

Number  '^o 

Number  ^ 

Number 

A 

Number 

A 

Excellent 

8  20 

3  9 

7  9 

1 

1 

19 

8 

Good 

i6  ko 

13  39 

11  ll^- 

20 

21 

60 

24 

Fair 

10  25 

7  21 

35  i^6 

38 

ko 

90 

37 

Poor  or  Very  Poor 

6  15 

10  30 

2k  31 

37 

39 

11 

31 

Total 

ko  100 

33  99 

77  100 

96 

101 

2kG 

100 

Table  V-5:  Health 

Self -Rating  and  Vocational 

Status  for  Males 

Potential 

Workers 

Workers 

Retirees 

Total 

Number  % 

Number 

Number  fo 

Number 

Excellent 

7  2k 

2  11 

7  11 

16 

Ik 

Good 

13  k3 

7  37 

7  11 

27 

2k 

Fair 

8  28 

3  16 

29  kG 

i^O 

36 

Poor  or  Very  Poor 

1  3 

7  37 

20  32 

28 

25 

Total           29  100 

19  101 

63  100 

111  99 

Table  V-6:    Health  Self -Rating  and 

Vocational 

Status  for  Females 

Potential 

House- 

Workers 

VJorkers 

Retirees 

keepers 

Total 

Number  % 

Number 

Number  % 

Number  fo 

Number  ^ 

Excellent                    1  9 

1  7 

0  0 

1  1 

3  2 

Good                           3  27 

6  i^3 

k  29 

20  21 

33  25 

Fair                            2  18 

if  29 

6  lj.3 

37  39 

k9  37 

Poor  or  Very  Poor       5  kG 

3  21 

U  29 

37  39 

k9  37 

Total  11      100         Ik      100         Ik      101         95      100       134  101 
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health  continuum.    Both  sick  and  well  persons  exist;  apparently  in  almost  equal 
numbers,  "but  the  sick  persons  are  more  visible,  require  more  care,  create  more 
problems  and  consequently  come  to  characterize  the  total  group  of  old  people. 

The  workers  show  the  highest  proportion  of  persons  in  excellent  or 
good  health.    Sixty  per  cent  of  them  are  found  in  the  two  most  favorable  cate- 
gories.   The  percentage  in  excellent  or  good  health  drops  to  k-Q  for  the  poten- 
tial workers.    The  difference  between  the  two  groups  is  quite  sizable,  but  it 
is  clear  upon  closer  inspection  that  these  groups  resemble  each  other  more 
closely  than  either  one  resembles  the  retirees  or  the  housekeepers .    Only  23 
per  cent  of  the  retirees  and  22  per  cent  of  the  housekeepers  report  they  are 
in  excellent  or  good  health. 

Among  the  men  in  particular  the  workers  and  the  potential  workers 
report  their  health  is  much  better  than  that  of  the  retirees.    Three  times  as 
many  men  who  are  working  and  twice  as  many  of  the  potential  workers  report 
excellent  or  good  health  as  compared  with  the  reports  of  retirees .    If  a  man 
is  working  or  is  interested  in  securing  employment  he  is  more  likely  to  think 
favorably  of  his  health  than  a  retiree. 

The  deviants  from  this  generalization  are  the  7  potential  workers 
whose  health  is  poor.    The  similarity  among  these  7  nien  is  remarkable:  6  out 
of  7  are  married,  6  out  of  7  have  inccanes  between  $20  and  $40  a  week,  5  out  of 
the  6  who  answered  the  question  on  whether  or  not  they  had  enough  money  to  live 
on  said  they  needed  more  income,  6  out  of  7  were  65  or  over  and  all  7  had  stress 
symptom  scores  of  three  or  more.    In  general,  these  men  are  living  below  the 
modest  or  adequate  level  defined  by  the  Budget  Standards  of  the  Community  Coun- 
cil of  Greater  New  York.    They  report  their  income  is  not  adequate  to  take  care 
of  themselves  and  their  wives;  their  health  is  poor  and  they  are  above  retire- 
ment age .    Under  these  circumstances  it  is  understandable  that  their  stress 
symptom  score  is  comparatively  high. 
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Further  evidence  that  health  is  not  the  unitary  factor  accounting  for 
employment  is  found  in  the  fact  that  15  per  cent  of  the  workers  report  their 
health  is  poor  or  very  poor.    Evidently  a  minority  of  old  persons  can  continue 
to  work  even  though  they  believe  their  health  is  poor.    In  studying  the  employ- 
ability  of  older  persons^  consideration  must  be  given  to  the  attractions  that 
work  continues  to  hold  for  them  despite  their  physical  disabilities . 

Before  completing  the  discussion  of  health,  two  additional  points 
should  be  dealt  with.    One  concerns  the  self -concept  of  the  person  as  young  or 
old_,  and  the  other  concerns  the  effect  of  retirement  on  health.    The  respondents 
were  asked  if  they  felt  younger  or  older  than  their  exact  age.    The  largest 
percentage  {kQ  per  cent)  report  they  feel  younger,  25  per  cent  feel  the  same 
age,  18  per  cent  feel  older  and  9  per  cent  do  not  know  what  to  say.    The  find- 
ing that  most  of  the  respondents  feel  younger  undoubtedly  reflects  the  high 
value  placed  on  youth  rather  than  age  in  our  society.    That  k6  persons  could 
not  answer  the  question  shows  that  there  is  probably  some  kind  of  struggle 
interfering  with  their  ability  to  formulate  an  answer.    They  may  feel  old  and 
not  want  to  admit  it;  thus,  they  take  refuge  from  the  need  to  make  a  judgment 
by  saying  they  do  not  know  the  answer  or  by  refusing  to  answer  the  question. 

Only  one  of  the  39  persons  who  think  of  themselves  as  older  than  their 
exact  age  reports  his  health  is  excellent  or  good.    Of  the  106  persons  who 
report  they  feel  younger  than  their  exact  age,  50  per  cent  are  in  excellent  or 
good  health,  3^  per  cent  are  in  fair  health  and  only  l6  per  cent  are  in  poor 
or  very  poor  health.    Without  attempting  to  untangle  the  problem    of  which  fac- 
tor precedes  the  other,  it  is  clear  that  people  in  good  health  are  likely  to 
feel  younger  than  their  exact  age."^ 

1    In  a  previous  study  of  old  people  the  investigators  found  that  age  indentifi- 
cation  was  significantly  related  to  health  self -ratings .    See  E.  ¥.  Buose, 
F.  C.  Jeffers  and  W.  D.  Obrist,  "Factors  in  Age  Awareness,"  Proceedings , 
Fourth  International  Association  of  Gerontology,  Merano,  1957^  PP»  3^9-3 57* 
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A  crucial  question  is  whether  or  not  health  declines  sharply  after 
retirement.    Both  professional  persons  and  laymen  have  "been  haunted  by  the 
injustice  of  the  unwilling  retirement  of  an  old  employee  who  promptly  falls 
ill  and  either  declines  or  dies  after  being  deprived  of  the  support  of  his  job. 

In  a  study  by  Streib  and  Thompson,  a  comparison  was  made  between  the 
health  of  those  workers  who  had  retired  12-18  months  earlier  and  those  who  con- 
tinued to  work.    They  noted,  "The  retirees  are  more  likely  to  improve  in  health, 
while  the  gainfully  employed  are  more  likely  to  decline         There  is  also  some 

evidence  from  another  study  that  persons  who  retire  at  a  younger  age  have  lower 

2 

mortality  rates  in  the  later  years  than  those  who  retire  at  more  advanced  age. 

Despite  evidence  to  the  contrary,  the  belief  that  retirement  under- 
mines health  is  probably  strongly  entrenched  because  there  are  instances  when 
loss  of  employment  has  been  followed  by  loss  of  health  and  death.    These  cases 
are  unusually  dramatic.    They  achieve  notoriety  and  possibly  embellishment  in 
the  retelling,  and  they  affect  that  ever-present  sense  of  guilt  that  we  have 
not  given  honor  to  our  elders.    But,  judging  from  the  evidence  available,  these 
cases  appear  to  be  the  exceptions  rather  than  the  general  rule.  Undoubtedly 
a  certain  type  of  man  values  work  highly  and  depends  upon  it  to  provide  him 
with  essential  supports .    In  time  such  men  may  well  become  rarer  as  increasing 
emphasis  is  given  in  our  society  to  leisure-time  activity  rather  than  work. 


1  Wayne  E.  Thompson  and  Gordon  F.  Streib,  "Situational  Determinants:  Health 
and  Economic  Deprivation  in  Retirement,"  The  Journal  of  Social  Ideas, 
Vol.  Ihr,  No.  2,  1958,  pp.  18-25. 

2  J.  S.  Tyhurst,  L.  Salk  and  Miriam  Kennedy,  American  Journal  of  Public 
Health,  1957^  "Mortality,  Morbidity  and  Retirement,"    Vol.  h^,  pp.  Ik^k- 
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Ability  to  Work 

In  the  course  of  administering  the  interview  schedule  the  following 
question  was  the  first  one  the  respondents  were  asked  to  answer  ahout  work: 
"Please  tell  me  which  of  these  sentences  fits  you  best: 

I  cannot  work  at  all  at  present. 

I  can  work  at  some  jobs  but  not  at  my  regular  line  of  work. 
I  can  work  at  my  regular  line  of  work  but  not  as  well  as 
I  once  did. 

I  can  work  at  my  regular  line  of  work  just  about  as  well 
as  I  ever  could." 

The  findings  show  that  k'J  per  cent  of  the  respondents  report  that 
they  are  still  able  to  work:    31  per  cent  of  the  respondents  report  varying 
degrees  of  impairment  and  l6  per  cent  report  they  can  work  as  well  as  ever. 
Of  those  not  employed,  3^  per  cent  report  they  are  still  able  to  work.  However, 
although  one  of  every  three  older  persons  not  working  report  they  are  still  able 
to  work,  only  one  of  the  six  is  interested  in  finding  a  job. 

Ability  to  work  is  strongly  related  to  vocational  status.  Among  the 
workers  the  explanation  for  this  relationship  is  obvious .  It  seems  reasonable 
to  expect  a  worker  to  report  that  he  is  able  to  work.  After  all,  he  is  simply 
reporting  the  occurrence  of  an  everyday  event  in  his  life.  This  assumption  is 
supported  by  the  data,  for  every  worker  reports  he  is  able  to  work  in  some 
degree . 

A  more  interesting  finding  occurs  among  the  potential  workers .  It 
seems  reasonable  to  expect  this  group  to  follow  the  same  pattern  shown  by  the 
workers;  that  is,  all  of  the  potential  workers  are  also  expected  to  report 
that  they  are  able  to  work.    In  general,  the  expected  pattern  prevails  with 
potential  workers  but  there  are  six  exceptions  so  that  18  per  cent  of  these 
persons  deviate  from  the  general  pattern.    Their  responses  in  the  interview 
are  somewhat  inconsistent.    In  answer  to  the  first  question  about  their  ability 
to  work,  they  report  they  cannot.    Later  in  the  interview,  in  response  to  a 
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question  about  a  job^  they  say  they  are  interested  in  finding  work.  Despite 
their  small  number,  this  group  of  6  men  and  women  is  v/orthy  of  further  attention 
because  their  responses  signal  the  existence  of  a  troubling  conflict. 

What  is  the  true  ability  of  these  potential  workers?    Are  they,  in 
fact,  not  able  to  work?    As  a  group  they  are  not  in  such  poor  health  that  they 
cannot  work,  for  only  two  of  the  six  reports  his  health  is  poor  or  very  poor. 
Their  response  may  be  related  to  their  judgment  about  the  extent  to  which  they 
feel  capable  of  finding  a  job.    Their  statement,  "I  cannot  work  at  all  at  pres- 
ent" may  be  influenced  strongly  by  their  anticipation  that  theywould  be  unable 
to  find  employment .    This  interpretation  is  supported  by  a  number  of  findings . 
For  example,  five  of  the  six  potential  workers  feel  they  have  a  poor  chance  of 
finding  a  job.    Four  of  the  five  say  their  chances  are  poor  because  of  their 
age  or  prejudices  against  employing  old  people  and  the  fifth  person  says  that 
jobs  are  hard  to  find. 

These  six  potential  workers  not  only  are  an  older  group  but  they  also 
feel  themselves  as  being  old.    Five  of  them  are  68  years  of  age  or  over,  yet 
the  median  age  of  all  the  respondents  is  68;  only  one  person  thinks  of  himself 
as  young  or  middle-aged  rather  than  as  elderly  or  old,  yet  slightly  more  than 
50  per  cent  of  the  total  sample  of  respondents  report  they  think  of  themselves 
as  young  or  middle-aged.    Clearly,  these  potential  workers  have  reason  to 
believe  they  have  a  poor  chance  of  finding  a  job.    Chronologically  they  are 
older  than  the  average  worker  in  the  sample  and  they  think  of  themselves  as  old 
or  elderly.    By  using  this  information  together  with  the  experience  obtained  in 
interviewing  the  respondents  it  is  possible  to  outline  some  factors  that  may 
be  impinging  upon  the  decision  a  person  makes  about  his  ability  to  work. 

Many  people  generally  accept  the  point  of  view  that  man  seeks  to 
maximize  pleasure  and  to  minimize  pain.    When  he  experiences  an  unpleasant 
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sensation  he  tries  to  determine  the  cause  and  eliminate  it;  with  the  elimination 
of  the  irritant  he  returns  to  a  more  pleasurable  state .    When  a  person  is  in 
conflict,  tension  increases  and  he  feels  uncomfortable.    Therefore,  he  has 
strong  reason  for  trying  to  resolve  a  conflict. 

Questions  dealing  with  work  tend  to  disturb  certain  old  people  and 
increase  the  amount  of  tension  they  feel.    This  statement  is  based  on  experi- 
ence gained  in  interviewing  old  people  in  this  study.    Before  conducting  these 
interviews  it  was  assumed  that  the  respondents  would  answer  the  questions  on 
work  in  routine  fashion.    After  all,  in  a  number  of  situations  one  is  commonly 
asked  questions  about  employment.    But,  an  essential  point  was  overlooked  in 
considering  the  generally  neutral  emotional  charge  that  is  often  characteristic 
of  responses  to  questions  about  employment;  questions  are  treated  neutrally  in 
most  instances  because  the  fterson  is  employed  and  employment,  under  these 
circumstances,  is  not  a  difficult  topic  to  discuss. 

If  a  person  is  working  and  enjoys  his  work,  he  may  welcome  the  oppor- 
tunity to  answer  questions  on  this  subject.    If,  however,  he  is  not  working  and 
he  wishes  that  he  were  working,  or  if  he  feels  he  should  be  working  or  that 
others  expect  him  to  work,  then  he  does  not  view  questions  dealing  with  voca- 
tional status  neutrally.    Under  these  circumstances  his  response  can  be 
emotionally  charged  and  it  is  understandable  why  some  of  the  old  persons  in 
the  study  became  sarcastic,  hostile,  annoyed  or  angry  when  they  were  asked 
questions  dealing  with  their  vocational  status . 

Old  persons  know  they  are  at  a  disadvantage  when  they  try  to  find 
work.    Competing  for  jobs  with  younger  people  often  means  competing  with  healthy, 
better  educated  persons .    Many  old  people  are  unable  to  meet  the  competition 
and  consequently  they  are  unsuccessful  in  finding  work.    Jobs  for  them  are  even 
more  scarce  than  jobs  for  middle-aged  persons  in  their  forties  and  fifties. 
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One  of  the  most  frustrating,  disheartening  experiences  in  life  is  to  be 
repeatedly  refused  the  offer  of  a  job.    Yet  this  is  the  lot  of  an  old  person 
who  persists  in  looking  for  work. 

How  is  such  a  person  to  deal  with  his  failure?    He  may  accept  the 
judgment  of  the  employers  who,  in  effect,  tell  him  he  is  no  longer  a  suitable 
worker.    He  is  obsolete,  used  up,  finished  —  too  old.    If  he  accepts  their 
view  he  suffers  a  loss  of  self-esteem  and  self-confidence  because  work  and 
competence  often  are  so  closely  associated.    A  man  who  is  deprived  of  a  job 
may  feel  deprived  of  his  masculinity  as  well.    The  loss  of  self-esteem  and 
pride  is  illustrated  by  the  story  of  a  man  who  refused  to  buy  a  new  suit  of 
clothes  once  he  stopped  working.    He  no  longer  considered  himself  worthy  of 
such  a  large  expenditure;  he  thought  it  best  to  wait  for  death  in  an  old  pair 
of  pants  and  an  unmatched  suit  jacket. 

Persons  who  want  to  work  but  who  cannot  find  suitable  work  need  to 
develop  some  explanation  or  justification  for  their  unemployed  status .    They  do 
not  want  to  believe  they  are  too  old  to  work.    They  do  not  want  to  believe  their 
productive  years  are  ended.    Yet  they  cannot  face  the  prospect  of  bucking  the 
system  --of  continuing  to  look  for  work  in  the  face  of  such  poor  odds  of 
achieving  success.    Many  of  the  retirees  probably  want  to  remain  retired, 
because  it  is  most  economical  emotionally  to  be  satisfied  with  the  portion  they 
believe  they  are  destined  to  receive.    The  potential  workers  are  willing  to 
risk  more  —  they  acknowledge  their  interest  in  work.    But  some  of  them  are 
hedging  their  bets . 

To  avoid  tramping  the  streets  in  search  of  work,  they  think  of  them- 
selves as  unable  to  work.    This  is  the  judgment  that,  in  a  sense,  is  forced  upon 
them  by  their  realistic  experience.    Their  judgment  is  influenced  not  so  much 
by  an  absolute  inability  to  work  --  for  there  are  some  jobs  requiring  little 
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expenditure  of  physical  energy  that  almost  anyone  can  perform  --  as  hy  their 
evaluation  of  their  chance  of  finding  an  employer  who  will  hire  them.    If  jobs 
are  not  available,  if  they  cannot  find  work,  then  they  are  in  a  position  to 
stop  looking  for  work  in  good  conscience.    Tension  is  reduced  as  they  "become 
reconciled  to  their  unemployed  status.    Their  position  is  buttressed  and  made 
secure  by  believing  they  are  unable  to  work.    The  compromise  can  be  upset,  how- 
ever, by  a  probing  interviewer  who  raises  the  possibility  that  jobs  may  be 
available  or  who  seems  to  press  a  person  to  account  for  his  behavior. 

Some  old  persons  rightly  grew  annoyed  or  showed  anger  during  the 
interview  because  the  compromise  solution  that  they  had  already  accepted  was 
being  tampered  with.    Before  the  interview  took  place,  the  old  persons  had 
arrived  at  some  kind  of  decision  about  their  vocational  status.    They  were  work- 
ing, unemployed,  retired  or  keeping  house.    One  result  of  this  series  of  ques- 
tions on  work  was  to  make  them  re-evaluate  their  vocational  status.    In  effect, 
it  might  have  seemed  to  some  of  them  that  they  were  being  asked  to  re-examine 
their  actions,  to  report  them  to  another  person  and  to  defend  their  decisions. 
An    interviewer  who  prods  such  sleeping  dogs  should  expect  to  be  barked  at . 
Indeed,  this  reception  was  accorded  to  the  researcher  when  he  addressed  a 
golden  age  group.    In  his  speech  to  the  group  an  attempt  was  made  to  interpret 
the  purpose  of  this  study.    Several  of  the  members  immediately  became  upset 
because  they  assumed  they  were  being  told  to  return  to  work.    Those  who  had 
struggled  to  arrive  at  a  decision  about  retirement  resented  any  implication 
that  they  were  still  interested  in  jobs .    They  announced  they  were  interested 
in  medical  assistance  and  in  the  expansion  of  recreational  facilities .  The 
most  vocal  leaders  militantly  denied  any  interest  in  employment  opportunities. 
Yet  several  members  who  were  interviewed  privately  acknowledged  that  they  con- 
tinued to  maintain  an  interest  in  working  and  being  employed. 
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Interest  and  Attempts  to  Find  Employment 

One  of  the  goals  in  this  survey  is  to  estimate  the  level  of  interest 
in  employment  and  the  job-seeking  activity  of  potential  workers .    Once  the  fact 
was  elicited  that  certain  old  persons  were  interested  in  finding  a  joh^  the 
next  step  was  to  find  out  the  extent  of  their  activity  in  looking  for  work  and 
their  attitude  about  accepting  certain  types  of  jobs.    Information  was  gained 
from  two  sources:  First,  the  potential  workers  were  asked  to  report  the  extent 
of  their  job-seeking  activities.    Second,  the  interviewers  were  asked  to  make 
a  judgment  about  the  seriousness  of  their  effort  to  find  employment. 

The  interviewers '  judgments  about  the  potential  workers '  efforts  to 
f ind  a  jcto  were ,  of  course,  influenced  by  their  answers  to  specific  q.uestions 
dealing  with  employment.    Therefore,  these  judgments  are  not  independent  of 
the  potential  workers '  responses.    The  interviewers'  judgments,  however,  are 
based  on  more  than  the  statements  made  by  the  potential  workers .    In  forming 
their  judgments  they  were  instructed  to  take  into  account  the  potential  workers' 
affect  and  assurance  as  they  answered  the  questions.    Their  judgments  were 
based  upon  their  total  impression  of  the  potential  workers.    The  interviewers' 
judgments  are  important  because  the  potential  workers  have  to  impress  another 
person  --an  employer,  an  employment  agent  or  a  guidance  counselor  --  about 
the  seriousness  of  their  interest  in  order  to  be  considered  a  suitable  applicant 
for  a  job. 

More  than  half  or  19  out  of  the  3^  potential  workers  are  making  no 
efforts  to  find  a  jobj  of  the  15  who  are  making  an  effort,  9  are  persons  who 
first  defined  themselves  as  "out  of  work."     (Eleven  persons  out  of  250  defined 
themselves  as  ''out  of  work.")    Only  2  of  the  9  housewives  who  are  potential 
workers  report  they  are  engaging  in  any  job-seeking  activity.    Dividing  the 
3^  potential  workers  into  the  vocational  categories  in  which  they  first  placed 
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themselves  the  findings  show  that  9  unemployed  persons,  k  retirees  and  2  house- 
keepers are  making  some  kind  of  effort  to  find  a  job. 

More  than  two-thirds  of  the  potential  workers  did  not  impress  the 
interviewers  that  they  were  making  a  serious  effort  to  find  work.    The  inter- 
viewers judged  that  only  11  of  the  potential  workers,  or  32  per  cent,  were 
making  an  earnest  effort.    Of  these  11  persons,  7  are  out  of  work,  3  are  retired, 
and  only  1  is  a  housewife. 

Based  on  the  self-report  of  the  potential  workers  and  the  judgments 
of  the  interviewers  it  is  apparent  that  a  large  proportion  are  not  making  a 
serious  effort  to  find  work.    If  they  are  interested  in  working,  what  is  keeping 
them  from  actively  seeking  work? 

Two-thirds  of  the  potential  workers  helieve  they  have  a  poor  chance 
of  finding  a  job,  but  about  half  of  these  are  making  some  effort  to  find  work. 
Of  the  6  who  believe  their  chances  are  good  or  excellent  only  2  are  looking  for 
work.    Thus,  the  factors  that  account  for  the  efforts  of  certain  potential 
workers  to  seek  employment  are  not  at  all  clear  at  this  point. 

It  is  known  that  approximately  two-thirds  of  those  persons  who  are 
attempting  to  find  work  judge  they  do  not  have  enough  money  to  live  on.  Further- 
more, this  group  feels  the  deprivation  so  keenly  that  three-fourths  of  them 
report  they  are  forced  to  manage  without  certain  items.    It  should  be  noted, 
however,  that  roughly  one-half  of  those  who  are  making  no  effort  to  find  work 
also  feel  they  do  not  have  enough  money  and  are  forced  to  do  without  certain 
goods .    What  enables  an  old  person  to  continue  seeking  work  may  depend  upon 
personality  characteristics  not  examined  in  this  study. 

In  order  to  determine  the  extent  of  their  interest  in  en^loyment  the 
potential  workers  were  asked  this  question;  "Which  of  these  jobs  would  you  be 
willing  to  take?"    The  jobs  offered  the  men  were  messenger,  elevator  operator. 
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factory  worker^  clerk,,  and  worker  in  a  sheltered  workshop.    The  jobs  offered 
to  the  women  were  "baby  sitter,  saleslady,  cleaning  woman,  clerk,  and  worker  in 
a  sheltered  workshop. 

On  the  average  the  men  viewed  as  acceptable  I.9  of  the  five  job  possi- 
bilities they  were  offered.    The  mean  response  for  women  was  2.3.    These  find- 
ings discourage  the  belief  that  any  job,  so  long  as  it  is  a  job,  is  acceptable 
to  the  potential  workers .    Keeping  with  the  distinctions  made  earlier,  they  v/ant 
to  be  employed,  but  they  want  to  work  only  at  certain  jobs .    In  all  probability 
the    job  must  meet  certain  qualifications  which  may  be  related  to  the  previous 
vocational  history  of  the  respondents.    It  is  clear  that  some  kind  of  selective 
process  is  functioning  as  a  filter  that  passes  on  some  jobs  and  rejects  others. 
Thus,  only  5  of  the  I9  men  report  they  are  willing  to  work  as  an  elevator  opera- 
tor and  only  6  of  the  15  women  are  willing  to  work  as  a  cleaning  woman. 

An  additional  finding  is  that  7  men  and  7  women  find  no  more  than  one 
of  the  five  possible  jobs  acceptable  to  them.    Only  h  of  the  potential  workers 
would  be  -vrilling  to  accept  four  of  the  jobs  and  only  one  woman  was  willing  to 
work  at  all  of  the  jobs.    She  is  a  63-year-old  widow  who  reports  she  is  unable 
to  afford  certain  items  because  of  her  low  income,  which  is  somewhere  between 
$20-$ii-0  a  week.    She  had  worked  as  a  cleaning  woman  in  an  office  building  before 
she  was  laid  off  earlier  in  the  year. 

Based  on  the  interviewers'  judgments,  21  or  62  per  cent  of  the  poten- 
tial workers  were  seriously  interested  in  finding  a  job.    Evidently  the  interest 
in  working  does  exist  in  sufficient  strength  to  impress  the  interviewers,  but 
only  11  of  the  potential  workers  impressed  them  with  the  seriousness  of  their 
effort  to  find  a  job.    Thus,  almost  10  per  cent  of  the  entire  sample  were  judged 
to  be  seriously  interested  in  finding  a  job  and  almost  5  per  cent  were  making 
serious  efforts  to  find  work.    If  the  employed  workers  are  excluded  from 
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consideration,  the  percentages  are  slightly  increased.    The  factors  that 
determine  which  older  people  will  continue  to  make  serious  efforts  to  find 
work  despite  the  difficulties  they  encounter  require  further  analysis  and 
study. 
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CHAPTER  6  :  THE  POTENTIAL  VOLUNTEERS 

Community  leaders  are  TDecinning  to  experiment  vith  utilizing  the 

services  of  older  persons  as  volunteers  in  social  agencies .    Three  reports  of 

12  3 
experimental  programs  in  Washington,    San  Francisco,    and  Greater  Boston  have 

appeared  within  the  past  two  years.    The  possibility  of  utilizing  older  persons 
as  volunteers  is  attractive.    Some  of  the  same  considerations  that  led  to  the 
efforts  in  other  cities  also  account  for  the  interest  of  this  Committee  in 
exploring  this  topic . 

In  general  the  findings  of  previous  studies,  as  of  the  current  one, 
show  that  persons  who  are  working  are  "better  adjusted  than  those  who  are  not 
working.    Usually  the  adjustment  of  employed  persons  is  good  regardless  of  the 
level  of  their  social  participation.    Among  those  who  are  not  working,  the 
adjustment  rating  is  better  for  those  persons  who  engage  in  a  high  degree  of 
social  participation.    The  implication  of  this  finding  is  that  social  par- 
ticipation can  often  operate  as  a  suitable  alternative  for  employment  in  making 
a  positive  contribution  to  the  adjustment  of  old  people. ^ 

1  An  Experiment  in  Training  Volunteers :  A  Manual  Based  on  the  Sargent  House 
Project,  Episcopalian  Diocese  of  Washington,  Washington,  B.C.,  19^2. 

2  Gladys  Worthington,  "Older  Persons  as  Community  Services  Volunteers," 
Social  Work,  Vol.  8,  No.       1963,  pp.  71-75. 

3  Camille  Lambert,  Jr.,  Mildred  Guberman  and  Robert  Morris,  "Reopening  Doors 
to  Community  Participation  for  Older  People:  How  Realistic?"  Social  Service 
Review,  Vol.  XXXVIII,  March  196^+,  pp.  42-50. 

h    A  study  of  the  possible  use  of  volunteers  in  the  New  York  City  Department 
of  Welfare  was  recently  completed  by  the  National  Study  Service.  See 
Use  of  Volunteers  in  Public  Welfare,  Family  Service  Association  of  America, 
New  York,  1963 . 

5.    Zena  S.  Blau,  op.  cit. 
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High  social  participation  produces  this  effect  because  in  some 
respects  it  performs  some  of  the  same  functions  as  work  and  employment.  It 
enables  a  person  to  occupy  his  time  satisfactorily;  he  also  gains  social  sup- 
port from  sustained^  friendly  discourse.    Volunteer  activities  are  a  type  of 
social  participation  that  closely  resemble  work  and  employment  because  the 
person  also  gains  social  approval  and  esteem  from  others  for  participating  in 
a  desirable  activity.    His  o\7n  competence  is  reinforced  as  he  finds  he  can 
contribute  to  the  well-being  of  other  persons.    Furthermore^  the  assignments 
he  carries  out  may  be  challenging  to  him.    An  advantage  for  the  old  people  as 
a  group  is  that  as  they  become  volunteers  and  society  receives  additional 
evidence  that  they  are  able  to  make  a  valuable  contribution,  the  stereotype 
of  the  old  person  may  begin  to  change. 

VJhen  old  persons  are  utilized  as  volunteers,  the  community  as  a 
whole  benefits  in  two  ways:    First,  since  the  gap  between  the  need  for  welfare 
services  and  the  actual  provision  of  services  is  not  likely  to  disappear  soon, 
the  activities  of  volunteers  help  to  narrow  the  distance  between  them.  Second, 
if  engaging  in  voluntary  activities  helps  old  persons  to  maintain  a  good 
adjustment,  their  own  need  for  special  attention  decreases  at  the  same  time 
that  they  are  providing  services  for  others.    Indeed,  it  seems  entirely  possible 
that  some  volunteers  may  derive  more  benefit  from  believing  they  are  able  to 
help  others  than  they  provide  to  the  recipients  by  their  help.    At  any  rate  both 
social  agency  clients  and  the  volunteers  would  benefit  from  the  successful 
operation  of  this  type  of  program. 

The  Interpretation  of  Results 

The  data  in  this  chapter  are  somewhat  different  from  those  presented 
in  Chapter  h  where  vocational  status  was  the  primary  concern.    All  of  the 
respondents  in  the  sample  were  either  working,  out  of  work,  retired,  or  keeping 
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house.    The  response  categories  for  these  individuals  were  "based  on  their 
actual  "behavior  rather  than  their  attitudes .    Only  in  the  case  of  the  potential 
workers  was  a  new  category  formed  that  was  based  upon  their  attitudes .  For 
this  reason  the  employment  data  are  "harder"  than  the  data  to  he  presented  on 
volunteer  activities . 

Most  of  the  older  persons  never  acted  as  volunteers  and  the  experi- 
ence of  those  who  did  was  often  limited  to  such  activities  as  passing  canisters 
for  a  national  campaign  like  the  March  of  Dimes .    If  they  are  interested  in 
volunteering  their  services^  they  do  not  know  what  they  can  do  or  else  their 
ideas  are  vague  because  their  experience  is  so  limited.    Their  attitude  about 
voluntary  activities  probably  is  more  susceptible  to  change  than  their  attitude 
about  work.    They  know  less  about  volunteer  activities  and  they  probably  have 
given  less  serious  thought  to  the  idea  of  becoming  volunteers  than  they  have 
to  the  idea  of  becoming  workers . 

This  limitation  in  the  character  of  the  data  should  be  recognized  so 
that  the  results  are  not  misinterpreted.    The  findings  to  be  presented  can  be 
modified  by  the  kind  of  campaign  that  is  mounted  to  influence  people  to  become 
volunteers.    The  intensity  of  the  person's  interest,,  his  knowledge  about  the 
activities,  the  nature  of  the  commitment  required  of  him,  the  ty^e  of  appeal 
that  is  made  —  all  of  these  factors  can  affect  his  response  and  his  future 
behavior  in  regard  to  volunteer  activities.    The  findings,  however,  can  pro- 
vide an  estimate  of  the  respondents'  attitudes,  and  the  characteristics  of 
persons  who  report  some  degree  of  interest  in  becoming  potential  volunteers. 

Interest  and  Activities 

In  order  to  estimate  the  number  of  people  who  were  interested  in  being 
volunteers,  the  respondents  were  asked  this  question:     "Are  you  interested  in 
working  a  few  hours  a  week  for  a  hospital  or  a  charity  or  are  you  unable  to  work 
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Table  VI-1:    Volunteer  Interests  and  Vocational  Status 

Potential  House- 
Workers         Workers       Retirees       keepers  Total 
Number    ^  Number  Number  Number    ^  Number 


Potential  Volunteers 

9 

21 

15 

k6 

15 

20 

9 

9 

kQ 

19 

Other  Respondents 

33 

79 

18 

55 

61 

80 

Oft 

oo 

91 

200 

Total 

k2 

100 

33 

101 

76 

100 

97 

100 

2U8 

100 

Table  VI-2: 

Volunteer  Interests  and  Vocational 

Status 

for  Males 

Potential  Volunteers 

5 

17 

9 

50 

10 

l6 

2k 

22 

Other  Respondents 

25 

83 

9 

50 

52 

86 

78 

Total 

30 

100 

18 

100 

62 

100 

110 

100 

Table  VI-3: 

Volunteer  Interests 

and  Vocational  Status 

for  Females 

Potential  Volunteers 

k 

33 

6 

ko 

5 

36 

8 

8 

23 

17 

Other  Respondents 

8 

67 

9 

60 

9 

6k 

88 

92 

Ilk 

83 

Total 

12 

100 

15 

100 

14 

100 

96 

100 

137 

100 

Table  Yl-k:    Intensity  of  Volunteer  Interest  and  Vocational  Status 
of  Potential  Volunteers 


Potential  House- 
Intensity  Workers        Workers       Retirees       keepers  Total 
of  Interest                    Number  Number    ^   Number    ^   Number  Number 


Strong 

3 

38 

k 

29 

1 

7 

1 

11 

9 

20 

Mild 

3 

38 

8 

57 

10 

67 

If 

kk 

25 

54 

Weak 

2 

25 

2 

Ik 

k 

27 

k 

kk 

12 

26 

Total 

8 

101 

li^ 

100 

15 

101 

9 

99 

k6 

100 

No  response 

1 

1 

2 

Complete  total        9  15  15 


9  kQ 
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for  them?"    Their  answers  are  summarized  in  Tables  VI-1,  2.,  and  3.    About  1  out 
of  every  5  persons  expressed  an  interest  in  volunteer  activities .    The  differ- 
ence in  the  responses  of  workers  and  potential  workers  was  large,  for  more  than 
twice  as  many  potential  workers  expressed  an  interest  in  volunteer  activities . 
In  this  respect  the  workers  are  more  like  the  retirees  and  housekeepers,  neither 
of  whom  shows  a  marked  interest  in  this  type  of  activity.    As  a  group  the  poten- 
tial workers  thus  seem  to  be  somewhat  restless;  they  express  an  interest  in 
both  employment  and  in  voluntary  activities,  in  contrast  with  the  majority  of 
old  persons  who  express  no  interest  in  either  type  of  activity.    The  employed 
men  and  the  housekeepers  showed  the  least  amount  of  interest  in  volunteer 
activity. 

It  seemed  important  to  attempt  to  estimate  the  intensity  of  the 
interest  expressed  by  the  old  people  in  order  to  learn  if  their  initial  expres- 
sion represented  more  than  an  attempt  to  answer  the  question  with  a  socially 
acceptable  response .    Therefore  the  i+S  potential  volunteers  who  expressed  inter- 
est in  volunteer  activity'''  were  asked  to  answer  this  question:    VJould  you  say 
your  interest  in  working  for  a  charity  was  strong,  weak  or  mild?"    Only  9  per- 
sons, or  about  one-fifth  expressed  a  strong  interest.     (See  Table  VI-^) 
Slightly  more  than  half  expressed  a  mild  interest  and  the  remaining  one-fourth 
expressed  a  weak  interest  in  voluntary  activities .    For  the  majority  of  poten- 
tial volunteers,  it  may  be  more  accurate  to  spealc  of  a  latent  interest,  an 
interest  already  in  existence  that  probably  will  not  lead  to  action  unless  some 
kind  of  campaign  is  introduced  to  motivate  them  to  become  volunteers .    It  should 
be  noted  that  three-fourths  of  the  old  people  in  the  sample  had  never  engaged 


1    Of  the  ^4-8  potential  volunteers,  h  reported  they  would  be  unable  to  serve 
as  volunteers  unless  they  received  carfare  or  lunch  money. 
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in  sustained  voluntary  activities^  and  in  most  cases  the  activity  was  limited 
to  performing  a  brief  service  that  made  relatively  few  demands  upon  them. 

The  potential  volunteers  were  also  asked  about  the  kind  of  work  they 
would  like  to  do.    An  expression  of  opinion  on  this  subject  was  useful  in 
gauging  the  specificity  of  the  person's  thoughts  and  acquiring  information 
about  his  skills.    It  was  evident  from  the  difficulty  of  the  potential  workers 
in  answering  this  question  that  previously  most  of  them  had  not  thought  about 
it  carefully.    Thirty-eight  of  the  kQ  persons  were  unable  to  reply  to  the  ques- 
tion, and  the  replies  of  most  of  those  who  did  answer  were  vague.    The  vague- 
ness of  response  and  the  inability  to  respond  can  be  interpreted  to  mean  that 
at  the  present  time  this  type  of  activity  is  not  receiving  much  consideration 
from  the  potential  volunteers .    They  are  willing  to  be  helpful  to  those  who 
need  their  help  but  they  have  no  specific  plans  about  the  services  they  can 
offer  or  the  place  where  they  wish  to  offer  them. 

In  a  realistic  situation  the  kind  of  work  that  is  to  be  performed  is 
of  concern  not  only  to  the  old  person  but  also  to  the  agency  where  his  service 
will  be  utilized.    One  of  the  findings  in  Chapter  5  was  that  just  any  job  was 
not  acceptable  to  the  old  person.    Just  as  the  old  person  may  not  want  to  per- 
form any  job,  as  a  volunteer  he  may  not  be  interested  in  the  types  of  work 
available  in  social  agencies .    In  addition,  the  agency  may  not  be  interested 
in  the  tyj>e  of  work  he  can  perform.    In  the  experiment  in  San  Francisco,  for 
example,  a  broad    classification  was  devised  for  fifty  types  of  jobs  that  were 
available  in  eighty  different  agencies . 

The  jobs  were  classified  as  follows: 

1.    Clerical:    In  this  category  are  typist,  file  clerk, 
receptionist,  collator  of  material,  envelope 
addresser,  envelope  stuff er,  and  so  forth. 
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2.  Group  work -recreation:     In  this  category  are  the 

skilled  leaders  who  work  with  groups  and  assist 
with  such  activities  as  arts  and  crafts,  di-ama, 
music,  camping,  and  so  forth. 

3.  Committee  work:     In  this  category  are  the  persons 

with  broad  social  vision  who  have  also  acquired 
the  requisite  skills  in  social  relations. 

h.    Professional  or  technical  work:     In  this  category  are 
interviewers,  research  aides statistical  aides, 
laboratory  aides  and  persons  who  have  acquired 
other  technical  skills . 

Because  of  the  respondents'  generally  low  level  of  educational 
attainment  it  is  apparent  that  the  large  majority  of  them  do  not  have  the 
skills  or  training  to  he  utilized  in  the  second,  third  and  fourth  categories . 
Indeed,  not  all  of  them  possess  the  skills  needed  to  perform  some  of  the  jobs 
listed  in  the  clerical  category;  less  than  10  per  cent  of  the  potential  volun- 
teers in  this  study  said  they  could  use  a  typewriter  and  less  than  one-half 
said  they  wanted  to  write  English  for  a  sick  person. 

The  old  people  in  this  study  want  to  express  their  help  for  someone 
in  direct,  human  terms  that  are  part  of  their  heritage.    Two  activities  that 
more  than  half  of  the  potential  volunteers  said  they  would  be  willing  to  under- 
take were  to  visit  and  to  shop  for  a  person  who  was  a  "shut-in."    Their  willing- 
ness to  undertake  these  tasks  suggests  a  type  of  program  in  which  they  could 
perform  an  excellent  service. 

It  is  probable  that  the  old  people  would  respond  most  to  a  program 
that  was  developed  in  their  own  immediate  neighborhood  and  preferably  within 
their  own  block  or  housing  project,    A  general  impression  is  that  many  of  them 
probably  would  not  fit  easily  into  a  bureaucratic  organization  like  a  hospital 
or  a  welfare  agency.    They  may  have  some  difficulty  in  accepting  organizational 
regulations  and  training  in  how  they  can  be  helpful.    Volunteer  services  in  a 
bureaucratic  organization  conform  to  the  canons  of  the  bureaucracy,  which  are 
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rational  rather  than  emotional.    Applicants  for  service  must  meet  certain 
eligibility  requirements  that  are  not  always  in  accordance  with  the  views  of 
the  general  public . 

If  they  are  to  remain  as  volunteers,  the  old  people  must  gain  the 
acceptance  of  both  the  staff  and  the  clients  of  the  welfare  agency.    Not  all 
of  them  are  able  to  do  so.    They  have  not  been  equipped  by  their  culture  or 
training  in  the  social  relations  techniques  that  have  become  such  a  prominent 
feature  of  our  civilization.    If  they  are  not  appreciated  by  staff  and  clients, 
then  they  probably  will  not  remain  with  the  organization. 

In  San  Francisco,  the  findings  reported  show  that  of  197  persons  who 
applied  as  volunteers  19  individuals  were  judged  "unsuitable"  by  the  person 
who  interviewed  them  and  they  were  not  referred  to  any  agency.    Of  the  I78 
remaining  applicants  a  select  group  of  k-S  had  specific  skills  to  offer  or  previ- 
ous experience  as  volunteers.    Forty-six  of  these  persons  were  successfully 
referred  to  agencies  and  were  still  active  as  volunteers  one  year  later.  The 
remaining  129  persons  had  no  specific  skills  to  offer  and  no  previous  experi- 
ence in  community  service.    An  even  larger  percentage  of  the  respondents  in 
this  survey  would  probably  be  found  in  this  latter  category. 

The  experience  with  the  group  in  San  Francisco  is  sobering.  The 
author  of  the  report  states,  "Unfortunately,  openings  could  be  found  for  only 
a  small  number  of  volunteers  in  this  group  ^the  unskilled  and  the  inexperienced^ , 
and  even  these  few  had  to  be  given  training  before  they  could  be  used.  Still, 
31  of  the  129  persons  in  this  group  were  assigned  to  agency  work. . .assembling 
mimeographed  material,  stapling  reports,  addressing  and  stuffing  envelopes, 
and  assembling  kits  for  charity  solicitations . . . 

"There  are  probably  individuals  among  the  ninety-eight  /who  were 
never  referred  to  agencies/"  who  could  be  referred  successfully  if  the  volunteer 
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"bureau  had  the  staff  time  necessary  to  carry  out  the  kind  of  patient  inter- 
viewing, careful  placement,  and  thorough  orientation  and  training  that  would 
he  needed  to  permit  these  older  volunteers  to  make  their  contribution.  This 
project,  small  and  incomplete  as  it  was,  did  place  seventy-seven  other  volun- 
teers in  community  service  for  at  least  one  year."^ 

In  the  description  of  jobs  for  volunteers  in  San  Francisco  there  was 
no  place  for  "the  friendly  visitor,"  who  was  once  a  well-known  figure  in  the 
field  of  voluntarism.    In  view  of  the  potential  volunteers'  interests  in  friendly 

visiting  for  sick  persons,  perhaps  the  time  has  come  to  reconsider  the  value 
2 

of  this  type  of  role .      Certainly  there  is  a  need  for  a  program  that  links  the 
old,  socially-isolated  adults  in  the  community  with  their  neighbors.    One  hous- 
ing manager  has  stated  that  the  death  of  an  old  tenant  may  be  undiscovered  for 
two  or  three  days  because  no  one  was  close  to  him. 

In  the  course  of  interviewing  respondents  in  this  study  one  old  man, 
a  widower  living  alone  and  too  sick  to  leave  the  apartment,  asked  the  inter- 
viewer to  take  his  social  security  check  to  the  housing  office  since  he  had  no 
one  else  to  whom  he  could  turn  for  help.    When  the  interviewer  informed  the 
receptionist  at  the  rent  office  of  the  man's  plight,  she  showed  little  interest 
in  him  as  a  human  being  and  confined  her  questions  to  the  bureaucratic  proce- 
dures that  covered  the  situation.    As  a  receptionist  she  was  more  concerned 
with  screening  out  requests  than  allowing  the  petitioners  access  to  further 
channels .    The  housing  manager  of  the  project  has  a  deep  commitment  to  the 
welfare  of  the  tenants  and  v;ould  have  handled  the  request  differently.  Because 

1  Gladys  Worthington,  op.  cit. 

2  Two  recent  bibliographies  have  recently  been  published  on  this  subject: 
Friendly  Visiting:  Selected  References,  National  Council  on  the  Aging,  New 
York,  1962  and  References  in  Guides  for  Developing  a  Friendly  Visiting 
Program,  California  Department  of  Social  Welfare,  Sacramento,  I96I. 
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these  gaps  exist  between  the  policy  of  the  manager  and  the  actual  provision 
of  service^  there  is  need  for  a  liaison  person  who  can  help  the  client  -  the 
tenant  in  this  instance  -  make  connections  with  the  available  service. 

In  1955  a  study  of  the  home  conditions  and  the  needs  of  older  tenants 
at  Vladeck  Houses  showed  that  60  per  cent  of  the  families  had  major  unmet  needs 
and  in  50  of  200  households  intensive  services  of  an  urgent  nature  were  needed. 
Many  tenants  were  not  aware  of  the  existing  services  in  the  community.    It  is 
worth  considering  whether  volunteers  can  be  used  to  establish  a  link  between 
the  tenants  and  the  agencies."*" 

General  Characteristics 

Voluntary  activities  are  most  commonly  engaged  in  by  members  of  the 
middle  and  upper  classes .    In  this  study^  however^  class  membership  showed 
little  relationship  to  the  respondents'  expression  of  interest  in  voluntary 
services.    About  one  out  of  six  persons  in  the  lower  class,  the  lower  middle 
class  and  the  middle  class  expressed  interest  in  being  a  volunteer.  Although 
there  is  equal  willingness  expressed  by  members  of  the  different  classes  to 
become  volunteers,  there  probably  would  be  a  differential  rate  of  follow- 
through.    Participation  in  voluntary  activities  may  involve  carfare  and  lunch 
money.    The  volunteer  must  present  a  public  view  of  himself  that  requires  a 
certain  investment  in  clothes  and  the  upkeep  of  his  appearance.    These  expendi- 
tures can  be  important  considerations  to  people  living  at  or  below  the  poverty 
line. 

The  findings  of  previous  studies  have  shown  a  relationship  between 
interest  in  voluntary  activities  and  education  and  health.    In  this  study  the 
findings  showed  virtually  no  difference  between  those  with  10  years  or  more 


1    Based  on  a  summary  prepared  for  the  CSS  Committee  on  Aging  in  I963. 
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and  those  with  less  than  10  years  of  schooling.    The  difference,  with  respect 
to  health,  was  greater.    Of  the  respondents  whose  health  was  excellent  or  good, 
28  per  cent  expressed  interest  in  voluntary  activities  in  comparison  with 
l6  per  cent  of  those  whose  health  was  fair  or  worse  than  fair.    None  of  the 
19  persons  in  very  poor  health  expressed  interest  in  becoming  a  volunteer. 

T\TO  of  the  most  interesting  findings  deal  with  the  relationship 
between  voluntary  activity  and  social  activity.    The  findings  shov^  that  the 
potential  volunteers  are  most  likely  to  be  persons  who  already  know  their 
neighbors  well  enough  to  visit  them  in  their  homes .    Almost  kO  per  cent  of 
the  respondents  do  not  know  a  single  neighbor  well.    This  finding  in  itself 
is  worthy  of  attention,  particularly  since  the  population  density  in  some  of 
the  public  housing  projects  located  on  the  Lower  Sast  Side  runs  as  high  as  five 
or  six  hundred  persons  per  acre.    To  some  extent  this  finding  underscores  the 
earlier  discussion  about  the  isolation  of  old  people."^ 

It  would  be  pleasant  if  the  old  people  who  do  not  have  neighbors  were 
the  ones  who  are  most  likely  to  be  potential  volunteers .    Unfortunately;  the 
relationship  runs  in  the  opposite  direction.    Those  who  have  the  fewest  neigh- 
bors are  the  least  likely  to  be  potential  volunteers .    On  the  one  hand,  only 
Ik  per  cent  of  those  who  have  no  close  neighbors  and  11  per  cent  of  those  with 
one  close  neighbor  are  potential  volunteers .    On  the  other  hand,  25  per  cent  of 
those  with  two  or  three  close  neighbors  and  31  per  cent  of  those  with  four  or 

1    To  some  extent  it  is  also  connected  with  the  description  of  the  hetero- 
geneity of  the  neighborhood  in  Chapter  2.    Almost  60  -per  cent  of  the 
respondents  report  they  are  satisfied  with  their  social  life  so  that  they 
may  not  loiow  their  neighbors  well  because  they  find  them  unacceptable  as 
friends .    Peter  Townsend  makes  a  careful  distinction  on  the  interpretation 
of  indicators  of  social  isolation  in  "Family  Relationships  of  Older  People 
in  London,"    Aging  and  Social  Health  in  the  United  States  and  Europe, 
Clark  Tibbitts,  ed..  University  of  Michigan,  Ann  Arbor,  1959^  PP-  133-1^0. 
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more  neighbors  are  potential  volunteers.    The  neiglihorly  people,  then,  are  the 
ones  most  likely  to  be  interested  in  helping  someone  else. 

A  finding  of  a  somewhat  similar  nature  shows  that  people  who  enjoy 
life  are  more  likely  to  be  potential  volunteers  than  those  who  do  not.    Of  the 
kQ  potential  volunteers,  77  per  cent  enjoy  life  in  comparison  with  6k  per  cent 
of  those  who  are  not  interested  in  becoming  volunteers .    The  potential  volun- 
teers are  also  more  likely  to  engage  in  planning  for  the  future.    One-half  of 
the  potential  volunteers  make  many  plans  or  at  least  some  plans  for  the  future. 
Only  one-third  of  the  uninterested  make  plans  to  this  extent. 

The  potential  volunteers  are  more  likely  than  those  uninterested  in 
voluntary  activities  to  be  drawn  from  the  younger  group;  for  the  groups  aged 
60-6^4-,  65-69  and  70-7^+  the  percentage  of  potential  volunteers  is,  respectively, 
37^  18  and  16.    This  finding  is  similar  to  the  relationship  observed  between 
interest  in  employment  and  age.    For  the  same  three  age  groups  the  percentages 
decline  from  I6  to  I5  to  11. 

The  difference  between  the  percentage  of  the  married  and  unmarried 
persons  who  are  potential  volunteers  is  small;  20  per  cent  of  the  married  per- 
sons are  potential  volunteers  in  comparison  with  23  per  cent  of  those  not 
married . 

The  differences  between  the  potential  volunteers  and  the  other 
respondents  are  not  great  but  they  are  fairly  consistent.    A  larger  proportion 
of  the  potential  volunteers  are  somev:hat  younger,  healthier  and  more  neighborly, 
they  enjoy  life  more,  and  make  more  plans  for  the  future  than  persons  who  are 
not  interested  in  becoming  volunteers . 

Special  Characteristics 

Since  the  potential  volunteers  who  expressed  strong  interest  in  this 
activity  would  appear  to  be  the  most  likely  candidates,  a  special  analysis  was 
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undertaken  to  determine  certain  of  their  characteristics.    Of  these  9  persons, 
5  were  men  and  k  were  women.    The  findings  are  particularly  interesting  with 
respect  to  the  vocational  status,  education,  religious  affiliation  and  previous 
voluntary  activity  of  these  highly  motivated  potential  volunteers . 

Four  of  the  9,  or  k"^  per  cent,  of  the  potential  volunteers  with 
strong  interests  are  also  potential  workers .    The  potential  workers  are  over- 
represented  in  this  select  group  since  they  constitute  only  ik  per  cent  of  the 
total  sample. 

These  potential  volunteers  are  much  better  educated  than  the  respond- 
ents in  the  total  sample.    Only  15  per  cent  of  the  total  sample  has  an  education 
equal  to  or  ahove  the  tenth  grade,  yet  k  of  9  highly  motivated  potential  volun- 
teers have  high  education  and  3  of  them  are  women. 

All  of  the  women  had  previous  experience  as  volunteers  in  hospitals, 
a  war  drive,  an  orphan's  home  and  in  the  Girl  Scout  leadership  program.  Not 
one  of  the  men  had  engaged  in  any  voluntary  activities.    Therefore,  it  appears 
that  there  are  two  separate  groups  of  potential  volunteers  v/ith  strong  interests. 
The  men  are  poorly  educated  and  never  engaged  in  voluntary  activities .  They 
are  looking  at  voluntarism  as  a  nev:  kind  of  activity  and,  judging  by  their  low 
education,  they  will  not  be  too  useful  in  performing  office  work.    The  women 
are  much  better  educated,  they  are  experienced  and  they  have  given  evidence  in 
the  past  of  their  ability  to  work  as  volunteers . 

The  polarization  within  this  group  of  potential  workers  raises  anew 
the  question  that  was  touched  upon  in  the  San  Francisco  study.    Granted  that 
certain  persons  heed  a  call  to  become  volunteers,  what  disposition  is  to  be 
made  of  their  applications?    Are  the  poorly  educated  with  no  experience  to  fall 
by  the  wayside  because  they  are  not  fitted  to  become  volunteers?    If  this  were 
an    outcome  of  the  program       and  it  was  the  outcome  in  about  half  the  cases 
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in  San  Francisco  --  then  the  old  people  will  receive  another  rebuff  from  that 
segment  of  society  that  is  trying  to  help  them.    Furthermore,  the  old  people 
will  find  that  they  are  not  considered  capable  of  helping  others  —  an 
additional,  unnecessary  insult  to  their  pride.    If  their  services  are  to  be 
utilized^  the  kind  of  program  that  is  designed  should  include  a  place  for  the 
type  of  work  that  they  can  perform  or  there  should  be  provisions  in  the  program 
for  offering  them  the  opportunity  to  be  trained. 

It  may  also  be  necessary  to  develop  an  educational  program  aimed  at 
agency  administrators  so  that  they  will  become  aware  of  the  potential  contribu- 
tions of  older  volunteers."^    Unless  these  kinds  of  steps  are  initiated,  along 
with  a  program  calling  for  volunteers,  the  unhappy  story  will  be  repeated:  the 
group  with  the  most  favorable  assets  will  receive  the  re^rards  derived  from 
being  volunteers  and  there  will  be  none  available  for  those  who  possess  the 
fewest  assets,  the  poorly  equipped.    This  same  pattern  is  apparent  in  job- 
training  programs  that  favor  young  workers  rather  than  old  workers ;  within  the 
younger  group,  the  better -educated  person  receives  more  attention  than  the  one 
with  poor  education.    An  attempt  should  be  made  to  alter  this  pattern  in  any 
program  that  attempts  to  utilize  the  volunteer  services  of  old  people. 


1    Lambert,  Guberman  and  Morris  summarize  their  research  findings  as  follows: 
"The  older  volunteer  is  viewed  as  an  intrusion  into  the  well-organized 
functioning  of  an  agency.    He  has  three  strikes  against  him:  he  is  a  lay 
person,  he  is  old,  and  he  is  a  volunteer.    Consequently,  professional 
personnel,  at  least  in  the  health  field;,  must  be  convinced,  just  as  the 
person  of  retirement  age  must  be  convinced,  that  older  persons  have  a 
significant  contribution  to  make."    op.  cit.,p.  50. 
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CHAPTER  7  :  CONCLUSIONS 

This  study  was  undertaken  to  gather  information  a"bout  the  following 
three  areas  of  the  life  of  old  people:  their  vocational  status  and  interests, 
their  interest  in  voluntary  activities  and  their  state  of  well-being.    The  con- 
clusions deal  with  these  areas  seriatim. 

The  Potential  Worker 

The  findings  show  that  1  out  of  every  h  men  and  1  out  of  every  8  women 
who  are  not  employed  are  interested  in  working.    Of  the  total  group  of  respond- 
ents, employed  and  unemployed,  only  1  in  25  reports  himself  as  "out  of  work" 
but  1  out  of  7  is  interested  in  employment  and  about  1  in  10  is  seriously  inter- 
ested, as  judged  by  the  interviewer.    If  the  classification  scheme  and  defini- 
ions  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  are  applied  in  this  survey,  the  findings 
show  that  193  of  the  250  respondents,  or  77  per  cent  of  the  sample,  are  "not  in 
the  labor  force,"  because  they  are  not  working  or  they  are  not  actively  seeking 
work.    Among  the  57  respondents  in  the  labor  force,  15  or  26  per  cent  are 
unemployed.    These  15  persons  constitute  only  6  per  cent  of  the  total  sample. 

Depending  upon  the  base  number  from  which  the  percentages  are  figured 
and  the  operational  definition  of  an  unemployed  person,  the  rate  of  employment 
can  vary  considerably.    Because  the  national  rate  of  unemployment  among  older 
persons  is  lov/,  the  general  public  may  conclude  that  unemployment  is  not  a 
problem  among  them.    We  believe  the  national  figures  tend  to  hide  from  view 
the  old  people  who  are  potential  workers .    If  the  figures  in  this  study  are 
publicized,  the  public  is  more  likely  to  develop  a  different  perspective  of 
the  employment  problem  among  older  persons. 
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More  than  half  of  the  potential  workers  were  not  making  an  effort 
to  find  work  and  two-thirds  of  thera  did  not  impress  the  interviewers  that  they 
were  making  a  serious  effort  to  find  work.  Indeed^  one-sixth  of  the  potential 
workers  reported  that  they  were  unahle  to  work.  Among  many  of  them  a  gap 
exists  hetween  their  interest  in  working  and  their  efforts  to  gain  employment. 
The  fact  that  it  is  difficult  for  them  to  find  jobs  that  they  consider  accept- 
able may  discourage  many  of  them  from  pursuing  this  goal. 

When  opportunities  for  realizing  goals  are  blocked;  persons  usually 
adopt  some  means  of  adjusting  to  this  condition.    One  alternative  some  people 
accept  is  to  withdraw  from  the  labor  force  and  retire.    A  second  alternative 
that  is  acceptable  to  most  of  the  potential  workers  is  to  retain  the  goal 
without  making  a  serious  attempt  to  achieve  it.    In  such  circumstances  goals 
become  pipe  dreams  whose  function  is  no  longer  to  prepare  the  dreamers  to 
bring  about  a  change,  but  to  help  them  go  on  living  in  their  straitened  situa- 
tion.   The  most  difficult  alternative,  which  few  people  accept,  is  to  continue 
looking  for  work  in  spite  of  discouragements  and  disheartening  experiences . 

One  finding  of  this  study  is  that  any  job  will  not  do  merely  because 
it  enables  an  old  person  to  remain  employed.    Most  of  the  potential  workers 
want  to  be  employed  so  that  they  can  earn  money  and  keep  busy,  but  their  needs 
though  seemingly  desperate  are  not  so  desperate  in  their  own  eyes  that  they 
will  grab  at  any  job  that  is  offered  to  them.    The  work  must  meet  certain  stand- 
ards, which  have  not  been  identified  in  the  study,  before  the  potential  workers 
find  it  acceptable.    Although  the  income  of  potential  workers  is  low  when 
judged  by  a  modest  health  and  welfare  standard,  it  is  higher  than  the  income 
of  the  retirees  and  housekeepers .    Gaining  income  is  not  the  only  motive  for 
people's  interest  in  work  and  employment.    They  also  want  to  keep  busy  and  they 
enjoy  working.    V7ork  and  employment  serve  different  functions  for  different 
individuals . 
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Consistent  differences  are  found  in  the  distribution  of  responses 
of  the  workers  and  the  potential  workers .    A  higher  proportion  of  workers  than 
potential  workers  are  found  in  the  more  desirable  categories  of  a  variable. 
The  findings  show  that  the  workers  are  younger,  in  better  health,  and  their 
education  is  higher.    They  report  fewer  syinptoms  of  stress  and  a  greater 
ability  to  work.    It  is  possible  that  a  winnowing  process  takes  place  in  the 
employment  market  with  the  result  that  persons  with  less  favorable  characteris- 
tics are  less  likely  to  remain  employed.    Furthermore,  the  relationship  between 
employment  and  the  possession  of  favorable  employment  characteristics  may  be 
reciprocal;  on  the  one  hand,  the  more  employable  older  adult  may  be  the  one  who 
retains  his  job  longer;  or  if  he  loses  it,  he  is  able  to  find  another  one.  G?he 
benefits  he  derives  from  work  may  contribute  to  his  well-being.    On  the  other 
hand,  the  potential  worker  has  less  favorable  characteristics  and  his  continued 
unemployment  may  have  the  effect  of  undermining  his  well-being  and  his  oppor- 
tunity to  find  work.    The  final  result  is  that  the  differences  between  the 
workers  and  potential  workers  are  magnified. 

Because  of  the  consistent  differences  that  are  found  between  the  two 
groups,  it  seems  likely  that  if  a  substantial  proportion  of  potential  workers 
are  to  find  jobs  they  will  need  help  beyond  the  efforts  that  they  themselves 
are  making.    Some  type  of  subsidized  program  of  job  training  and  placement  is 
needed.    According  to  a  recent  report  of  a  comprehensive  program  in  the  place- 
ment of  older  workers  by  the  Federation  Employment  and  Guidance  Service  in 
New  York,  more  than  half  of  the  persons  who  returned  to  work  would  not  have 
been  able  to  do  so  without  the  intensive  services  provided  to  them  by  that 
agency.    Mobilization  for  Youth,  Inc.  has  instituted  a  program  to  find  jobs 
for  youths  in  the  study  area.    In  its  first  year  of  operation  this  agency  has 
succeeded  in  finding  jobs  for  over         young  adults.    In  order  to  do  so  they 
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have  purchased  a  luncheonette  and  a  gas  station  vhere  the  youths  are  ooth 
trained  and  employed.    The  youths  also  receive  training  in  other  workshops. 

The  conclusion  of  this  report  is  that  comprehensive  job  placement 
programs  are  needed  if  a  substantial  percentage  of  elderly  potential  workers 
are  to  find  employment.    Additional  efforts ,  however,  may  also  he  required  to 
meet  the  challenge.    Unemployment  is  becoming  a  chronic  condition  in  the  United 
States.    In  I962  then  Vice  President  Johnson  reported  over  25^000  workers  were 
losing  their  jobs  each  week  to  automation.    In  December  1963^  Labor  Secretary 
VJirtz  reported  that  the  labor  force  was  growing  twice  as  fast  as  the  number  of 
jobs .    The  president  of  the  National  Association  of  Manufacturers  said  that  if 
this  trend  continues  the  unemployment  rate  may  double  by  1970.    A  national  pro- 
gram for  the  creation  of  jobs  similar  to  that  of  the  New  Deal  era  may  be  needed 
if  large  numbers  of  old  people  are  to  return  to  work. 

The  Potential  Volunteers 

One  out  of  5  older  persons  expressed  an  interest  in  engaging  in 
voluntary  activities.    Only  1  out  of  25  said  that  his  interest  in  this  type  of 
activity  was  strong.    These  9  people  can  be  divided  into  two  groups:    one  group 
is  made  up  of  relatively  well-educated  women  who  have  had  previous  experience 
as  volunteers .    They  probably  can  be  absorbed  into  the  operation  of  a  health 
or  social  welfare  agency  without  difficulty.    The  other  group  is  made  up  of 
men  with  little  formal  education  who  have  had  no  previous  experience  as  volun- 
teers.   Unless  special  efforts  are  made  to  utilize  the  services  of  these  men, 
they  would  not  fit  into  the  operation  of  an  agency.    They  need  special  train- 
ing or  assistance  to  improve  their  chances  to  remain  as  volunteers  if,  Indeed, 
they  were  able  to  secure  favorable  consideration  of  their  application  to 
become  volunteers . 
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In  almost  all  programs  volunteers  must  possess  more  than  a  desire  to 
help  others  if  their  services  are  to  "be  used.    Certain  specific  johs  must  he 
performed  and  certain  skills  are  required  for  the  performance  of  these  jobs . 
In  general  the  potential  volunteers  identified  in  this  study  are  not  equipped 
to  engage  in  a  high  level  of  volunteer  activity.    They  lack  the  education  and 
training  to  perform  satisfactorily  in  many  positions .    If  their  services  are 
to  be  used,  the  volunteer  program  that  is  devised  must  be  geared  to  their 
capacities  or  it  must  undertake  to  train  the  volunteers  so  that  they  become 
able  to  perform  certain  tasks. 

Unless  proper  safeguards  are  built  into  the  program,  it  is  all  too 
likely  that  few  of  the  applicants  vho  respond  to  an  appeal  for  service  will  be 
chosen  to  serve.    To  avoid  another  situation  in  which  the  older  person's  ser- 
vices are  rebuffed,  programs  for  utilizing  a  pool  of  potential  volunteers  should 
be  carefully  planned.    It  seems  advisable  to  start  a  pilot  program  in  which  a 
few  older  people  with  low  skill  and  little  prior  experience  are  placed  as  volun- 
teers before  undertaking  any  large-scale  effort  that  might  raise  their  hopes 
without  being  able  to  meet  them. 

Waen  social  resources  are  limited,  and  they  usually  are,  the  needi- 
est often  receive  the  smallest  proportion  of  services.    Therefore,  it  is  likely 
that  the  best  equipped  potential  volunteers  will  be  the  ones  who  are  rewarded 
with  offers  to  become  volunteers .    This  kind  of  result  is  not  inevitable . 
People  with  the  greatest  need  can  become  the  ones  selected  to  receive  the 
greatest  amount  of  services .    I-Thether  or  not  the  efforts  of  the  community 
should  be  concentrated  on  helping  those  who  are  most  ready  to  use  help  or  those 
who  are  most  in  need  of  help  is  a  value  judgment  that  each  agency  must  make  for 
itself.    The  consequences  of  the  judgment  are  so  important,  however,  that  the 
decision  should  be  made  consciously.    If  no  decision  is  made,  then  the  results 
can  be  predicted  with  certainty. 
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General  Well-being 

There  is  a  range  of  variability  in  the  characteristics  of  the  old 
people  in  this  study.    Stereotypes  of  old  people  tend  to  ignore  the  total  range 
and  to  concentrate  upon  a  narrow  band  of  variability  that  is  highly  dramatic 
and  highly  visible.    Thus,  one  well-known  stereotype  is  the  equation  of  the 
aged  and  the  sick.    The  findings  of  this  study  and  other  health  studies  of  old 
people    show  that  only  a  minority  of  this  group  have  poor  or  very  poor  health. 
In  this  study  one-third  of  the  old  people  rate  their  health  as  excellent  or 
good;  and  one-third  rate  their  health  as  fair.    Only  one-third  of  the  total 
group  conform  to  the  stereotype  and  rate  their  health  as  poor  or  very  poor. 
Two-fifths  of  the  total  group  report  two  or  fewer  symptoms  of  stress  and  only 
one -third  of  them  report  6  symptoms  or  more. 

It  is  easy  to  think  of  all  old  people  as  having  the  same  characteris- 
tics, but  when  we  indulge  ourselves  in  this  lazy  type  of  thought  that  ignores 
distinctions,  many  of  the  real  human  beings  who  are  our  primary  concern  dis- 
appear.   An  effort  must  be  made  to  remember  that  old  people,  in  addition  to 
being  old,  are  workers,  potential  workers,  retirees  and  housekeepers,  all  of 
whom  have  specific  social  and  psychological  characteristics .    Programs  designed 
to  contribute  to  their  well-being  should  take  into  account  both  their  special 
and  their  general  needs . 

Before  the  completion  of  this  report,  attention  should  also  be  dra\m 
to  the  economic  deprivation  that  exists  among  a  large  segment  of  this  group  of 
old  people.    According  to  the  budgetary  figures  compiled  by  the  Community 
Council  of  Greater  New  York,  the  cost  of  maintaining  a  modest  health  and 
decency  standard  of  living  amounts  to  $o0.39  a  week  for  an  elderly  retired 
couple.    For  an  elderly,  unemployed  woman  living  alone,  the  cost  is  $38.38  a 
week.    The  findings  in  this  study  show  that  almost  9  out  of  every  10  married 
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couples  had  an  income  of  $60  a  week  or  less.    Also^  almost  9  out  of  every  10 
persons  living  alone  had  an  income  of  less  than  $4-0  a  veek.    Almost  1  out  of 
every  10  men  and  1  out  of  every  5  women  in  the  survey  were  receiving  financial 
assistance  from  the  Department  of  Welfare.-^ 

Deprived  persons  do  not  always  take  advantage  of  the  services  avail- 
able to  them  "because  they  are  not  adept  at  coping  with  the  cure auc raw ic  func- 
tionaries who  control  the  gates  of  entry  to  community  services .    Because  they 
often  feel  it  is  demeaning  to  ask  for  help^  they  take  offense  easily  and  they 
withdraw  their  applications  before  they  are  completed.    Old  people  who  are 
deprived  of  services  often  need  help  if  they  are  to  make  efforts  to  improve 
their  situation. 

The  preliminary  findings  in  the  Margaret  Blenkner  report  show  that 
once  old  people  actually  use  services  they  can  make  good  use  of  them^  more  pro- 
ductive use  than  that  of  younger  groups People  who  have  been  knocked  down 
need  to  lean  on  someone  before  they  can  stand  up  alone.    But  in  order  to  accept 
that  much  support  they  need  to  trust  their  helpers  and  to  believe  in  them. 

The  Committee  may  wish  to  consider  whether  special  efforts  should  be 
made  to  assist  members  of  this  deprived  group  to  take  advantage  of  existing 
programs  of  service .    They  may  also  wish  to  consider  whether  they  should  expend 
a  major  portion  of  their  efforts  in  attempting  to  expand  and  improve  existing 
programs  of  health  and  welfare  services .    A  respondent  in  the  survey  sent  a 
letter  to  the  Society  when  he  was  unable  to  keep  his  scheduled  appointment 

1  This  figure  is  based  on  the  reports  of  2^3  persons  who  specified  the  sources 
of  their  income. 

2  Margaret  Blenkner,  "The  Research  Design  and  Some  Preliminaiy  Findings," 
Experimental  Research  in  Social  Work;  A  Report  of  a  Study  in  Ser\aces  to 
the  Aging,  Community  Service  Society  of  New  York,  New  York,  1959^ 
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with  one  of  the  interviewers .    Writing  for  himself  a.id.  his  wife  this  68-year- 
old  Polish  immigrant  said,  "...  we  would  like  to  say  that  we  are  very  happy 
that  we  are  in  U.S.  in  such  a  free  and  beautifur  (sic)  country.    We  would  be 
still  happier,  if  there  were  also: 

1)  higher  payment  for  Social  Security 

2)  free  medical  service 

3)  moderate  rents  for  apartments. 

We  think  these  are  the  moss  (sic)  needed  items  for  older  people."    The  focus  of 
this  report  has  been  on  employment  but  it  is  well  to  think  about  an  employment 
program  within  the  context  outlined  by  this  thoughtful  old  man. 

Providing  jobs  for  older  people  who  want  to  work  is  a  laudable  goal, 
but  it  is  not  in  all  cases  the  ultimate  goal  of  social  planning.    Providing  jobs 
is  desirable  because  work  can  contribute  to  the  dignity  and  enjoyment  of  life. 
In  developing  a  social  program,  however,  it  is  well  to  remember  that  7  of  every 
10  older  persons  in  this  study  were  not  employed  and  not  interested  in  return- 
ing to  work.    If  the  ultimate  goal  of  social  planning  is  to  develop  services 
that  make  the  life  of  the  older  person  secure  and  wherever  possible  enable 
him  to  contribute  to  his  own  security,  then  insofar  as  employment  contributes 
to  this  goal  it  should  be  a  part  of  the  program.    But  employment  is  only  part 
of  the  program  and,  as  was  suggested  by  one  older  man,  medical  services,  higher 
income  and  moderate  rentals  are  other  areas  where  help  might  be  extended. 

Such  programs  are  costly,  but  at  present  the  United  States  devotes 
a  smaller  percentage  of  its  gross  national  product  for  welfare  services  than 
most  of  the  western  nations  from  which  the  immigrants  came.    Now  that  the 
missile  garj  seems  to  be  closed  with  Eastern  Europe  it  may  be  time  to  close 
the  welfare  gap  with  Western  Europe. 

Most  of  the  old  Lower  East  Siders  are  poorly  educated  European  immi- 
grants who  have  made  a  great  contribution  to  the  life  of  the  nation.  Because 
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of  restrictive  iimnigration  laws^  as  they  raalce  their  exit  they  will  be  replaced 
"by  a  new  generation  made  up  of  poorly  educated  American  migrants  from  the  South 
and  Carihhean  immigrants  from  the  islands  off  the  mainland.    Tlie  efforts  of  the 
Committee  to  help  members  of  the  old  immigrant  group  to  live  out  their  remain- 
ing years  in  dignity  will  undoubtedly  contribute  to  the  well-being  of  what  will 
become  the  next  generation  of  old  people.    It  is  hoped  that  this  report  will 
be  useful  to  the  Committee  in  deciding  upon  a  course  of  action  that  will  bene- 
fit old  people  and  by  so  doing  will  benefit  the  community. 
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